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“PAUL HERR ts a name 
that may well set 
our timid literary circles 
, trembling 
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*“JOURNEY NOT TO END intro- 
duces a major new novelist, Paul 
Herr, whose first book is a work 
of revolutionary style and con- 
cept. It is a startling mixture of 
intellectual and physical adven- 
ture, of beauty and brutality, of 
virtue and violence in one man’s 
search for values in our anti-hu- 
man world. Paul Herr is a name 
that may well set our timid liter- 
ary circles trembling — for here 


is naked ego exercising a rare raw 


JOURNEY power. In JOURNEY NOT TO END 
NOT TO EN ID the reader has a chance to share a 


a NOVEL BY discovery and an all-too-unique 


Paul Herr experience." —WILLiAM H. Ryan, 


editor and publisher of Contact 
$3.95, now at your bookstore 


Published by BERNARD GEIS ASSOCIATES 
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Eric Hoffer 


THE PLAYFUL MOOD 


I HAVE ALWaAys felt that the world has lost much by not preserv- 
ing the small talk of its great men. The little that has come down 
to us is marked by a penetration and a directness not usually con- 
spicuous in formal discourse or writing; and one is immediately 
aware of its universality and timelessness. It seems strange that 
men should so effortlessly attain immortality in their playful mo- 
ments. Certainly, some have missed immortality as writers by not 
writing as they talked. Clemenceau is a case in point. His books 
make dull and difficult reading, yet he could not open his mouth 
without saying something memorable. The few scraps we have of 
his small talk throw a more vivid light on the human situation 
than do shelves of books on psychology, sociology and _ history. 
Toward the end of his life Clemenceau is reported to have ex- 
claimed: “What a shame that I don’t have three or four more 
years to live—I would have rewritten my books for my cook.” It 
is also worth noting that both The New Testament and the Lun Yii 
are largely records of impromptu remarks and sayings, and that 
Montaigne wrote as he spoke. (“I speak to my paper as I speak 
to the first person I meet.’’) 

We are told that a great life is “thought of as youth wrought 
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out in ripening years’, and it is 
perhaps equally true that “great” 
thinking consists in the working 
out of insights and ideas which 
come to us in playful moments. 
The examples of Archimedes’ 
bathtub and of Newton’s apple 
suggest that momentous trains of 
thought may have their incep- 
tion in idle musing. The original 
insight is most likely to come 
when elements stored in differ- 
ent compartments of the mind 
drift into the open, jostle one 
another, and now and then co- 
alesce to form new combina- 
tions. It is doubtful whether a 
mind that is pinned down and 
cannot drift elsewhere is capable 
of formulating new questions. It 
is true that the working out of 
ideas and insights requires per- 
sistent hard thinking, and the 
inspiration necessary for such a 
task is probably a by-product of 
single-minded application. But 
the sudden illumination and the 
flash of discovery are not likely 
to materialize under pressure. 
Men never philosophize or 
tinker more freely than when 
they know that their speculation 
or tinkering leads to no weighty 
result. We are more ready to try 
the untried when what we do is 
inconsequential. Hence the re- 
markable fact that many inven- 
tions had their birth as toys. In 
the Occident the first machines 








were mechanical toys, and such 
crucial instruments as the tele- 
scope and microscope were first 
conceived as playthings. Almost 
all civilizations display a singu- 
lar ingenuity in toy making. The 
Aztecs did not have the wheel, 
but some of their animal toys 
had rollers for feet. It would not 
be fanciful to assume that in the 
ancient Near East, too, the 
wheel and the sail made their 
first appearance as playthings. 
We are told that in an early 
cemetery of one of the oldest 
cities in the world the skeletons 
showed that the average age of 
the population at death was less 
than twenty-five—and there is 
no reason to assume that the 
place was particularly unhealthy. 
Thus the chances are that the 
momentous discoveries and in- 
ventions of the Neolithic Age 
which made possible the rise of 
civilization, and which formed 
the basis of everyday life until 
yesterday, were made by child- 
like, playful people. It is not 
unlikely that the first domesti- 
cated animals were children’s 
pets. Planting and irrigating, 
too, were probably first at- 
tempted in the course of play. 
(A girl of five once advised me 
to plant hair on my bald head.) 
Even if it could be shown that 
a striking desiccation of climate 
preceded the first appearance of 














slow down. Don't try to see 
all Europe in one trip -- 
that’s my suggestion. Savor 
your experiences in a few 
places then come back for 
more next year. After all, 
Europe is so much closer to 
home now (thanks to the jets) 
that anyone can afford to see 
it again and again. Send for 
our new folder, or pick up a 
copy from your travel agent. 
He'll give you the details 
about our tours and service. 
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A Review of 


General Semantics 


ETC.’s editor, Dr. S. I. Hayakawa, 
crams each issue with articles that 
range over the many ways that men 
use symbols, and symbols use men. 
Like the current one, where you'll 


find: 


““How Pseudo-Scientists Get Away 
With It,’’ by Lloyd Morain—a fas- 
cinating study of how astrologers, 
palmists and others of that ilk oper 
ate. 


“The Significance of Symbols,’ by 
Rollo May—a distinguished psycho- 
analyst’s look at the symbols and 
myths of our society today. 


‘The Language of the Hospital and 
Its Effect on the Patient,’’ by Anna 
T. Baziak and Robert K. Dentan—a 
humorously illustrated article on how 
certain hospital procedures delay the 
patient's recovery. 


‘The Threat of Clarity,’’ by Gar- 
rett Hardin—raising the question of 
whether too much clarity is a greate 
danger than not enough. 


For a sample copy of this issue, send 
25c for postage and handling to: 


ETC., Dept. 38 


400 W. North Ave.. 
Chicago 10, ITl. 


ETC. is regularly $1 per issue, 
$4 per year 





herdsmen and cultivators it 
would not prove that the con- 
ception of domestication was 
born of a crisis. The energies re- 
leased by a crisis usually flow 
toward sheer action and appli- 
Domestication could 
practiced as an 


amusement long before it found 


cation. 
have been 
practical application. The crisis 
induced people to make use of 
things which amuse. 


When we do find that a criti- 
cal challenge had apparently 
evoked a marked creative re- 
sponse there is always the possi- 
bility that the response came not 
from people cornered by a chal- 
lenge but from people who in an 
exuberance of energy went out 
in search of a challenge. It is 
highly doubtful whether people 
are capable of genuine creative 
responses when necessity takes 
them by the throat. The desper- 
ate struggle for existence is a 
static rather than a dynamic in- 
fluence. The urgent search for 
the vitally necessary is likely to 
stop once we have found some- 
thing that is more or less ade- 
but the 


superfluous has no end. Hence 


quate, search for the 
the fact that man’s most unflag- 
ging and spectacular efforts were 
made not in search of necessities 
but of superfluities. It is worth 
remembering that the discovery 
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of America was a by-product of the search for ginger, cloves, 
pepper and cinnamon. The utilitarian device, even when it is an 
essential ingredient of our daily life, is most likely to have its 
ancestry in the non-utilitarian. The sepulchre, temple and palace 
preceded the utilitarian house; ornament preceded clothing; work, 
particularly team work, derives from play. We are told that the 
bow was a musical instrument before it became an instrument 
of war, and we know that poetry preceded prose. 

On the whole it seems to be true that the creative periods in 
history were buoyant and even frivolous. One thinks of the light- 
heartedness of Periclean Athens, the Renaissance, the Elizabethean 
Age and the age of the Enlightenment. Mr. Nehru tells us that in 
India “during every period when her civilization bloomed we find 
an intense joy in life and nature and a pleasure in the art of liv- 
ing.”” One suspects that much of the praise of seriousness comes 
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from people who have a vital need for a facade of weight and dig- 
nity. La Rochefoucauld said of solemnity that it is “a mystery of 
the body invented to conceal the defects of the mind.” The fits of 
deadly seriousness we know as mass movements which come bear- 
ing a message of serious purpose and weightly ideals are usually set 
in motion by sterile pedants possessed of murderous hatred for fes- 
tive creativeness. Such movements bring in their wake meager- 
mindedness, fear, austerity and sterile conformity. Hardly one of 
the world’s great works in literature, art, music, and pure science 
was conceived and realized in the stern atmosphere of a mass move- 
ment. It is only when these movements have spent themselves, and 
their pattern of austere boredom begins to crack, and the despised 
present dares assert its claims to trivial joys, that the creative im- 
pulse begins to stir amidst the greyness and desolation. 
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Jr., Dennis Murphy, Eugene Burdick, Robin White, Dan 
Jacobson. $2.95 


At your bookstore 
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Man shares his _ playfulness 
with other warm-blooded ani- 
mals, with mammals and birds. 
Insects, reptiles, etc. do not play. 
Clearly, the division of the forms 
of life into those that can play 
and those that cannot is a signi- 
ficant one. Equally significant js 
the duration of the propensity to 
play. Mammals and birds play 
only when young, while man re- 
tains the propensity throughout 
life. My feeling is that the ten- 
dency to carry youthful charac- 
teristics into adult life, which 
renders man _ perpetually im- 
mature and unfinished, is at the 
root of his uniqueness in the uni- 
verse, and is particularly pro- 
nounced in the creative individ- 
ual. Youth has been called a 


perishable talent, but perhaps | 


talent and originality are always | 


aspects of youth, and the crea- | 


tive individual is an imperish- | 


able juvenile. When the Greeks 
said ‘“‘Whom the Gods love die 


, 


young” they probably meant, as 
Lord Sanky suggested, that those 
favored by the gods stay young 
till the day they die; young and 
playful. 





Eric Hoffer is the author of The 
True Believer and The Passionate 
State of Mind. He is currently doing 
research for a new book, Change 
and Fanaticism, and working as a 
longshoreman on the San Francisco 
docks. 
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vital and exciting publishing 
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These books seem to us to have individuality, 
intelligence, talent, and a live sense 

of literature. We believe they reflect the 
creative excitement that is the West’s, that 


it is our privilege to share with these artists. 


We hope that you will ask your bookseller 


to see them and be pleased with what you find. 
We welcome suggestions, comments, or 


orders, anytime. 
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Donald Barthelme 


THE DARLING DUCKLING 
AT SCHOOL 


13 September 


Miss Mandible wants to make love to me but she hesitates 


because I am officially a child; I am, according to the records, 
according to the gradebook on her desk, according to the card 
index in the principal’s office, eleven years old. There is a mis- 
conception here, one that I haven’t quite managed to get cleared 
up yet. I am in fact thirty-five, ’ve been in the Army, I am six 
feet one, I have hair in the appropriate places, my voice is a bari- 
tone, I know very well what to do with Miss Mandible if she ever 


makes up her mind. 

In the meantime we are studying common fractions. I could, 
of course, answer all the questions, or at least most of them (there 
are things I don’t remember). But I prefer to sit in this too-small 
seat with the desktop cramping my thighs and examine the life 
around me. There are thirty-two in the class, which is launched 
every morning with the pledge of allegiance to the flag. My own 
allegiance, at the moment, is divided between Miss Mandible and 
Sue Ann Brownly, who sits across the aisle from me all day and 
is, like Miss Mandible, a fool for love. Of the two I prefer, today, 
Sue Ann; although between eleven and eleven and a half (she 
refuses to reveal her exact age) she is clearly a woman, with a 
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woman’s disguised aggression and a woman’s peculiar contradic- 
tions. Strangely neither she nor any of the other children seem 
to see any incongruity is my presence here. 


15 September 

Happily our geography text, which contains maps of all the 
principal land-masses of the world, is large enough to conceal 
my clandestine journal-keeping, accomplished in an ordinary black 
composition book. Every day I must wait until Geography to put 
down such thoughts as I may have had during the morning about 
my situation and my fellows. I have tried writing at other times 
and it does not work. Either the teacher is walking up and down 
the aisles (during this period, luckily, she sticks close to the map 
rack in the front of the room) or Bobby Vanderbilt, who sits 
behind me, is punching me in the kidneys and wanting to know 
what I am doing. Vanderbilt, I have found out from certain 
desultory conversations on the playground, is hung up on sports 
cars, temporarily only in the role of a reader of ROAD & 
TRACK. This explains the continual roaring sounds which seem 
to emanate from his desk; he is reproducing a record album called 
Sounds of Sebring. 


19 September 

Only I, at times (only at times), understand that somehow a 
mistake has been made, that I am in a place where I don’t be- 
long. It may be that Miss Mandible also knows this, at some level, 
but for reasons not fully understood by me she is going along with 
the game. When I was first assigned to this room I wanted to 
protest, the error seemed obvious, the stupidest principal could 
have seen it; but I have come to believe it was deliberate, that I 
have been betrayed again. 

Now it seems to make little difference. This life-role is as 
interesting as my former life-role, which was that of a claims 
adjuster for the Great Northern Insurance Company, a position 
which compelled me to spend my time amid the debris of our 
civilization: rumpled fenders, roofless sheds, gutted warehouses, 
smashed arms and legs. After ten years of this, one has a tendency 
to see the world as a vast junkyard, looking at a man and seeing 
only his (potentially) mangled parts, entering a house only to 
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trace the path of the inevitable fire. Therefore when I was in- 
stalled here, although I knew an error had been made, I counten- 
anced it, I was shrewd; I was aware that there might well be 
some kind of advantage to be gained from what seemed a disaster. 
The role of The Adjuster teaches one much. 


22 September 
I am being solicited for the volleyball team. I decline, refusing 
to take unfair profit from my height. 


23 September 

Every morning the roll is called: Bestvina, Bokenfohr, Broan, 
Brownly, Cone, Coyle, Crecelius, Darin, Durbin, Geiger, Guiswite, 
Heckler, Jacobs, Kleinschmidt, Lay, Logan, Masci, Mitgang, Pfeil- 
sticker. It is like the litany chanted in the dim miserable dawns of 
Texas by the cadre sergeant of our basic training company. 

In the Army, too, I was ever so slightly awry. It took me a 
fantastically long time to realize what the others grasped almost 
at once: that much of what we were doing was absolutely point- 
less, to no purpose. I kept wondering why. Then something hap- 
pened that proposed a new question. One day we were com- 
manded to whitewash, from the ground to the topmost leaves, all 
of the trees in our training area. The corporal who relayed the 
order was nervous and apologetic. Later an off-duty captain 
sauntered by and watched us, white-splashed and totally weary, 
strung out among the freakish shapes we had created. He walked 
away swearing. I understood the principle (orders are orders) 
but I wondered: who decides? 


29 September 

Sue Ann is a wonder. Yesterday she viciously kicked my ankle 
for not paying attention when she was attempting to pass me a 
note during History. It is swollen still. But Miss Mandible was 
watching me, there was nothing I could do. Oddly enough Sue 
Ann reminds me of the wife I had in my former role, while Miss 
Mandible seems to be a child. She watches me constantly, trying 
to keep sexual significance out of her look; I am afraid the other 
children have noticed. I have already heard, on that ghostly fre- 
quency that is the medium of classroom communication, the 


words ‘““TEACHER’S PET!” 
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2 October 

Sometimes I speculate on the exact nature of the conspiracy 
which brought me here. At times I believe it was instigated by 
my wife of former days, whose name was... I am only pretend- 
ing to forget. I know her name very well, as well as I know the 
name of my former motor oil (Quaker State) or my old Army 
serial number (US 54109268). Her name was Martha, and the 
conversation I recall best, the one which makes me suspicious 
now, took place on the day we parted. “You have the soul of 
a whore,” I said on that occasion, stating nothing less than literal, 
unvarnished fact. “You,” she replied, “are a pimp, a poop, and 
a child. I am leaving you forever and I trust that without me you 
will perish of your own inadequacies. Which are considerable.” 

[ squirm in my seat at the memory of this conversation, and 
Sue Ann watches me with malign compassion. She has noticed the 
discrepancy between the size of my desk and my own size, but 
apparently sees it only as a token of my glamour, my dark man- 
of-the-world-ness. 


7 October 

Once I tiptoed up to Miss Mandible’s desk (when there was 
no one else in the room) and examined its surface. Miss Mandible 
is a clean-desk teacher, I discovered. There was nothing except 
her gradebook (the one in which I exist as a sixth grader) and 
a text, which was open at a page headed Making the Processes 
Meaningful. I read: “Many pupils enjoy working fractions when 
they understand what they are doing. They have confidence in 
their ability to take the right steps and to obtain correct answers. 
However, to give the subject full social significance, it is neces- 
sary that many realistic situations requiring the processes be 
found. Many interesting and lifelike problems involving the use 
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of fractions should be solved .. . 


8 October 
[ am not irritated by the feeling of having been through all this 
before. Things are done differently now. The children, moreover, 
are in some ways different from those who accompanied me on 
my first voyage through the elementary schools: “They have con- 
fidence in their ability to take the right steps and to obtain cor- 
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rect answers.” This is surely true. When Bobby Vanderbilt, who 
sits behind me and has the great tactical advantage of being 
able to maneuver in my disproportionate shadow, wishes to bust 
a classmate in the mouth he first asks Miss Mandible to lower 
the blind, saying that the sun hurts his eyes. When she does so, 
bip! My generation would never have been able to con authority 
so easily. 


13 October 

It may be that on my first trip through the schools I was so 
much under the impression that what the authorities (who de- 
cides?) had ordained for me was right and proper, that I confused 
authority with life itself. My path was not particularly of my own 
choosing. My career stretched out in front of me like a paper 
chase, and my role was to pick up the clues. When I got out of 
school, the first time, I felt that this estimate was substantially 
correct, and eagerly entered the hunt. I found clues abundant: 
diplomas, membership cards, campaign buttons, a marriage li- 
cense, insurance forms, discharge papers, tax returns, Certificates 
of Merit. They seemed to prove, at the very least, that I was 
in the running. But that was before my tragic mistake on the 
Mrs. Anton Bichek claim. 

I misread a clue. Do not misunderstand me: it was a tragedy 
only from the point of view of the authorities. I conceived that 
it was my duty to obtain satisfaction for the injured, for this 
elderly lady (not even one of our policyholders, but a claimant 
against Big Ben Transfer & Storage Inc.) from the company. The 
settlement was $165,000; the claim, I still believe, was just. But 
without my encouragement Mrs. Bichek would never have had 
the self-love to prize her injury so highly. The company paid but 
its faith in me, in my efficacy in the role, was broken. Henry 
Goodykind, the district manager, expressed this thought in a few 
not altogether unsympathetic words, and told me at the same time 
that I was to have a new role. The next thing I knew I was 
here, at Horace Greeley Elementary, under the lubricious eye of 


Miss Mandible. 
17 October 


Today we are to have a fire drill. 1 know this because | am 
a Fire Marshal, not only for our room but for the entire right 
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wing of the second floor. This distinction, which was awarded 
shortly after my arrival, is interpreted by some as another mark 
of my somewhat dubious relations with our teacher. My armband, 
which is red and decorated with white felt letters reading FIRE, 
sits on the little shelf under my desk, next to the brown paper 
bag containing the lunch I carefully make for myself each morn- 
ing. One of the advantages of packing my own lunch (I have 
no one to pack it for me) is that I am able to fill it with things 
that I enjoy. The peanut butter sandwiches that my mother made 
in my former existence, many years ago, have been banished in 
favor of ham and cheese. I have found that my diet has mysteri- 
ously adjusted to my new situation; I no longer drink, for in- 
stance, and when I smoke, it is in the boys’ john, like everybody 
else. When school is out I hardly smoke at all. It is only in the 
matter of sex that I feel my own true age; this is apparently 
something that, once learned, can never be forgotten. I live in 
fear that Miss Mandible will one day keep me after school, and 
when we are alone, create a compromising situation. To avoid 
this I have become a model pupil: another reason for the pro- 
nounced dislike I have encountered in certain quarters. But I 


cannot deny that I am singed by those long glances from the 
vicinity of the chalkboard; Miss Mandible is in many ways, not- 
ably about the bust, a very tasty piece. 


24 October 


There are isolated challenges to my largeness, to my dimly- 
realized position in the class as Gulliver. Most of my classmates 
are polite about this matter, as they would be if I had only one 
eye, or wasted, metal-wrapped legs. I am viewed as a mutation of 
some sort but essentially a peer. However Harry Broan, whose 
father has made himself rich manufacturing the Broan Bathroom 
Vent (with which Harry is frequently reproached; he is always 
being asked how things are in Ventsville), today inquired if I 
wanted to fight. An interested group of his followers had gathered 
to observe this suicidal undertaking. I replied that I didn’t feel 
quite up to it, for which he was obviously grateful. We are now 
friends forever. He has given me to understand privately that he 
can get me all the bathroom vents I will ever need, at a ridicu- 


lously low figure. 








25 October 

“Many interesting and lifelike problems involving the use of 
fractions should be solved.” The theorists fail to realize that every- 
thing that is either interesting or lifelike in the classroom proceeds 
from what they would probably call interpersonal relations: Sue 
Ann Brownly kicking me in the ankle. How lifelike, how woman- 
like, is her tender solicitude after the deed! Her pride in my newly 
acquired limp is transparent; everyone knows that she has set her 
mark upon me, that it is a victory in her unequal struggle with 
Miss Mandible for my great, overgrown heart. Even Miss Mand- 
ible knows, and counters in perhaps the only way she can, with 
sarcasm. “Are you wounded, Joseph?” Conflagrations smoulder 
behind her eyelids, yearning for the Fire Marshal clouds her eyes. 
I mumble that I have bumped my leg. 


30 October 
I return again and again to the problem of my future. 


4 November 
The underground circulating library has brought me a copy of 


MOVIE-TV SECRETS, the multi-color cover blazoned with the 
headline “‘Debbie’s Date Insults Liz!” It is a gift from Frankie 
Randolph, a rather plain girl who until today has had not one 
word for me, passed on via Bobby Vanderbilt. I nod and smile 
over my shoulder in acknowledgment; Frankie hides her head 
under her desk. I have seen these magazines being passed around 
among the girls (sometimes one of the boys will condescend to 
inspect a particularly lurid cover). Miss Mandible confiscates 
them whenever she finds one. I leaf through MOVIE-TV SEC- 
RETS and get an eyeful. “The exclusive picture on these pages 
isn’t what it seems. We know how it looks and we know what the 
gossipers will do. So in the interests of a nice guy, we’re publish- 
ing the facts first. Here’s what really happened!” The picture 
shows a rising young movie idol in bed, pajama-ed and bleary- 
eyed, while an equally blowzy young woman looks startled beside 
him. I am happy to know that the picture is not really what it 
seems; it seems to be nothing less than divorce evidence. 

What do these hipless eleven-year-olds think when they come 
across, in the same magazine, the full-page ad for Maurice de 
Paree, which features “Hip Helpers” or what appear to be padded 
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rumps? (“A real undercover agent that adds appeal to those 
hips and derriére, both!”) If they cannot decipher the language 
the illustrations leave nothing to the imagination. “Drive him 
frantic . . .” the copy continues. Perhaps this explains Bobby 
Vanderbilt’s preoccupation with Lancias and Maserattis; it is a 
defense against being driven frantic. 

Sue Ann has observed Frankie Randolph’s overture, and catch- 
ing my eye, she pulls from her satchel no less than seventeen of 
these magazines, thrusting them at me as if to prove that anything 
any of her rivals has to offer, she can top. I shuffle through them 
quickly, noting the broad editorial perspective: 

“Debbie’s Kids Are Crying” 

“Eddie Asks Debbie: Will You . . ?” 

“The Nightmares Liz Has About Eddie!” 
“The Things Debbie Can Tell About Eddie” 
“The Private Life of Eddie and Liz” 
“Debbie Gets Her Man Back?” 

“A New Life for Liz” 

“Love Is A Tricky Affair” 

“Eddie’s Taylor-Made Love Nest” 

“How Liz Made A Man of Eddie” 

“Are They Planning to Live Together?” 
“Isn’t It Time To Stop Kicking Debbie Around?” 
“Debbie’s Dilemma” 

“Eddie Becomes A Father Again” 

“Is Debbie Planning to Re-Wed?” 

“Can Liz Fulfill Herself?” 

“Why Debbie Is Sick of Hollywood” 

Who are these people, Debbie, Eddie, Liz, and how did they get 
themselves in such a terrible predicament? Sue Ann knows, I am 
sure; it is obvious that she has been studying their history as a 
guide to what she may expect when she is suddenly freed from 
this drab, flat classroom. 

I am angry and I shove the magazines back at her with not evén 


a whisper of thanks. 


5 November 
The sixth grade at Horace Greeley Elementary is a furnace of 
love, love, love. Today it is raining, but inside the air is heavy and 
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tense with passion. Sue Ann is absent; I suspect that yesterday’s 
exchange has driven her to her bed. Guilt hangs about me. She is 
not responsible, I know, for what she reads, for the models pro- 
posed to her by a venal publishing industry; I should not have been 
so harsh. Perhaps it is only the flu. 

Nowhere have I encountered an atmosphere as charged with 
aborted sexuality as this. Miss Mandible is helpless; nothing goes 
right today. Amos Darin has been found drawing a dirty picture in 
the cloakroom. Sad and inaccurate, it was offered not as a sign of 
something else but as an act of love in itself. It has excited even 
those who have not seen it, even those who saw but understood 
only that it was dirty. The room buzzes with imperfectly compre- 
hended titillation. Amos stands by the door, waiting to be taken 
to the principal’s office. He wavers between fear and enjoyment of 
his temporary celebrity. From time to time Miss Mandible looks at 
me reproachfully, as if blaming me for the uproar. But I did not 
create this atmosphere, I am caught in it like all the others. 


8 November 
Everything is promised my classmates and I, most of all, the fu- 


ture. We accept the outrageous assurances without blinking. 


9 November 

I have finally found the nerve to petition for a larger desk. At 
recess I can hardly walk, my legs do not wish to uncoil themselves. 
Miss Mandible says she will take it up with the custodian. She is 
worried about the excellence of my themes. Have I, she asks, been 
receiving help? For an instant I am on the brink of telling her my 
story. Something, however, warns me not to attempt it. Here I am 
safe, I have a place; I do not wish to entrust myself once more to 
the whimsy of authority. I resolve to make my themes less excellent 
in the future. 


11 November 
A ruined marriage, a ruined adjusting career, a grim interlude 
in the Army when I was almost not a person. This is the sum of my 
existence to date, a dismal total. Small wonder that re-education 
seemed my only hope. It is clear even to me that I need reworking 
in some fundamental way. How efficient is the society that pro- 
vides thus for the salvage of its clinkers! 
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Plucked from my unexamined life among other pleasant, des- 
perate, money-making young Americans, thrown backward in space 
and time, I am beginning to understand how I went wrong, how 
we all go wrong. (Although this was far from the intention of those 
who sent me here; they require only that I get right.) 


14 November 


The distinction between children and adults, while probably use- 
ful for some purposes, is at bottom a specious one, I feel. There are 
only individual egos, crazy for love. 


15 November 


The custodian has informed Miss Mandible that our desks are 
all the correct size for sixth graders, as specified by the Board of 
Estimate and furnished the schools by the Nu-Art Educational Sup- 
ply Corporation of Englewood, California. He has pointed out that 
if the desk-size is correct, then the pupil-size must be incorrect. 
Miss Mandible, who has already arrived at this conclusion, refuses 
to press the matter. I think I know why. An appeal to the admin- 
istration might result in my removal from the class, in a transfer 
to some sort of setup for “exceptional children”. This would be a 
disaster of the first magnitude. To sit in a room with child geniuses 
(or, more likely, children who are “retarded”) would shrivel me 
in a week. Let my experience here be that of the common run, I 
say; let me be, please God, typical. 


20 November 


We read signs as promises. Miss Mandible understands by my 
great height, by my resonant vowels, that I will one day carry her 
off to bed. Sue Ann interprets these same signs to mean that I am 
unique among her male acquaintances, therefore most desirable, 
therefore her special property as is everything that is Most Desir- 
able. If neither of these propositions work out then life has broken 
faith with them. 

I myself, in my former existence, read the company motto 
(“Here to Help In Time of Need”) as a description of the duty 
of the adjuster, drastically mtslocating the company’s deepest con- 
cerns. I believed that because I had obtained a wife who was made 
up of wife-signs (beauty, charm, softness, perfume, cookery) I had 
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found love. Martha, reading the same signs that have now misled 
Miss Mandible and Sue Ann Brownly, felt she had been promised 
that she would never be bored again. All of us, Miss Mandible, Sue 
Ann, myself, Martha, Mr. Goodykind, still believe that the Ameri- 
can flag betokens a kind of general righteousness. 

But I say, looking about me in this incubator of future citizens, 
that signs are signs, and that some of them are lies. This is the 
great discovery of my time here. 


23 November 
It may be that my experience as a child will save me after all. 
If only I can remain quietly in this classroom, making my notes 
while Napoleon plods through Russia in the droning voice of Harry 
Broan, reading aloud from our History text. All of the mysteries 
that perplexed me as an adult have their origins here, and one by 
one I am numbering them, exposing their roots. 


2 December 
Miss Mandible will refuse to permit me to remain un-grown. 
Her hands rest on my shoulders too warmly, and for too long. 


7 December 

It is the pledges that this place makes to me, pledges that can- 
not be redeemed, that confuse me later and make me feel I am not 
getting anywhere. Everything is presented as the result of some 
knowable process; if I wish to arrive at four I get there by way of 
two and two. If I wish to burn Moscow the route I must travel 
has already been marked out by another visitor. If, like Bobby 
Vanderbilt, I yearn for the wheel of the Lancia 2.4 liter coupe, | 
have only to go through the appropriate process, that is, get the 
money. And if it is money itself that I desire, I have only to make 
it. All of these goals are equally beautiful in the sight of the Board 
of Estimate; the proof is all around us, in the no-nonsense ugliness 
of this steel and glass building, in the straightline matter-of-factness 
with which Miss Mandible handles some of our less reputable wars. 
Who points out that arrangements sometimes slip, that errors are 
made, that signs are misread? They have confidence in their ability 
to take the right steps and to obtain correct answers. I take the 
right steps, obtain correct answers, and my wife leaves me for an- 
other man. 
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8 December 


My enlightenment is proceeding wonderfully. 


9 December 

Disaster once again. Tomorrow I am to be sent to a doctor, for 
observation. Sue Ann Brownly caught Miss Mandible and me in 
the cloakroom, during recess, and immediately threw a fit. For a 
moment I thought she was actually going to choke. She ran out 
of the room weeping, straight for the principal’s office, certain now 
which of us was Debbie, which Eddie, which Liz. I am sorry to be 
the cause of her disillusionment, but I know that she will recover. 
Miss Mandible is ruined but fulfilled. Although she will be charged 
with contributing to the delinquency of a minor, she seems at 
peace; her promise has been kept. She knows now that everything 
she has been told about life, about America, is true. 

I have tried to convince the school authorities that I am a minor 
only in a very special sense, that I am in fact mostly to blame— 
but it does no good. They are as dense as ever. My contemporaries 
are astounded that I present myself as anything other than an in- 
nocent victim. Like the Old Guard marching through the Russian 
drifts, the class marches to the conclusion that truth is punishment. 

Bobby Vanderbilt has given me his copy of Sounds of Sebring, 
in farewell. 





Donald Barthelme was, from 1956 to 1960, editor of FORUM, a quarterly 
published by the University of Houston. His work has appeared in The 
Reporter and various other magazines. He is married and lives in Houston, 
Texas. 
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THE OLD HAMER PLACE 


The wind came every night like an animal 
rushing our house, disappearing before day, 
leaving us all we could stand of the way it would be 
when a hand always raised over the world fell, 
or when horizontal tomorrow dimensioned out 
from a scene so deep it captured our eyes. 

The animal made off thrashing limbs, 

taking a message in its heavy shoulders 

into the lean hills among the low stars, crashing. 


All this had got lost from my mind: now 
no one in all the world tonight is 
even thinking about that hollow house 
when the truck left years ago and the moaning 
seasons began to wander through the room, stirring 
vines and their shadows that grew in the dark. 
I touch that wall, collapsing it there where 
no one knows, by the quavering owl sound 


in a forest no one knows. 


But the world is loaded with places for tomorrow to visit, 
though this had got lost from my mind, 

how the truck left years ago. 

Enough air moves any morning for stillness to 


come where the windows are. A place 

that changed is a different place, but 
A whole town might come shuddering back, that had 
disappeared when a dark animal began to overcome the 
world and a little bird came to sing our walls down. 





Robert Mezey 


A LETTER 


Jawsmith, brother, extreme Jew, 
The cloud you ponder ponders you. 


I told you in runic candor once 

How the dance began—she of the black, 
A wielder of indigo flares, and I— 

And of my autumnal long pretence 
While leafy shadows thronged me back 
And the rain and cold and the wild sky 
Ministered to my hankering. 

Now, with the season, I court your woe 
And your worship, and unsleeping seek 
The dewy body that bade you sing. 

I plead her luckless jonquils to blow 
Pollen another may smile awake, 








Waiting to utter: This ardent Thou 
Winters in fresher valleys now. 


But from her formless darkness move 
Feigned pestilences that circle her. 

I say of the blue void where we dallied 
In the extreme pavanne of love, 

This should not be, and I scour the air 
To find impartial balms to heal it, 
Finding none. 


Perpetual friend, 
Fellow of delicate blood with me, 
Why have I stolen a piece of your song 
And dressed my body in your wound? 


The redness of possibility 

Is straining my arid mouth and tongue 
And breaking my parentage in half. 

Let such bereavements as occur 

Drive randomly the voyaging blood: 

I am the accident of myself, 

Son of events. Exiled in her, 

I bear to you a jonquil bud, 

I speak to you across this bitter gulf. 








Leonard E. Nathan 


A MINIMAL COMING FORTH 


If I think hard enough nothing happens 
And, feeling nothing as a happening, 
[ think I am here at last 


Where the slightness of what I am is earned, 


An honest spirit haunting a tenement 
With no one to lie to, 


And now when I imagine I’m a husband, father, 
Have a job, a house, a cause for passion 


For the good of reality, 


Then, then I vanish, only to come forth, 
Rumor of myself, mistaken, exaggerated, 
Hopelessly affirming. 
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Charles W. Sachs 


MODERN DANCE - 
THE EMBATTLED MUSE 


IN THE FIRST quarter of the twentieth century a green-eyed San 
Francisco nymph in cheesecloth, tired of coaxing handouts from 
“rich philistines,” fled her native land in a cattle boat and dis- 


covered a spiritual haven beneath the Greek columns of the Par- 
thenon and the drafty interior of the Temple of Dionysus. Dancing 
with pagan freedom and swathed in a Greek tunic, pear-shaped, 
Isadora Duncan, with beautiful great arms and reddish hair soon 
became the darling of a restless world. In Berlin she danced to 
La Marseillaise, in Paris to the music of Wagner; back in America 
she remembered St. Petersburg and irreverently waved red cheese- 
cloth in Boston’s Symphony Hall. 

Yet, in the end, for all her flamboyance, she concluded that she 
was neither Greek nor radical, but simply a Scotch-Irish American 
whose deepest desire was to discard all artifice, all invention, all 
traditional methods of movement and make dance a simple, spon- 
taneous expression of the human condition. 

Isadora Duncan stirred up the dance world like a speeding train 
churning up dry leaves. In her wake came Michel Fokine who re- 
volted against the Russian Imperial Ballet and what he considered 
its rigid and outdated practices. In a letter that has since been 
called one of the most important documents in the history of ballet, 
he outlined a five-point reform program which would abandon 
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ready-made movements lifted bodily from the academic classroom; 
unfold the dramatic action continuously in terms of movement; dis- 
card unrelated pantomime scenes; use, not just the soloist, but the 
entire corps de ballet to tell the story; integrate the music with 
the dramatic action—all in accordance with Duncanesque precepts. 


His revolution burgeoned in the summer of 1909 when impre- 
sario Serge Diaghilev packed him and some other insurgents off 
on a Paris tour. In spectacular succession the company excited 
worldly-wise Parisians with such exhilarating works as PE- 
TROUCHKA, SCHEHERAZADE, PRINCE IGOR, LES SYL- 
PHIDES, LE COQ D’OR, CARNIVAL. 


In 1913 Diaghilev saw a demonstration of Swiss composer Emile 
Jaques-Dalcroze’s celebrated system of musical study through bodily 
rhythms, eurhythmics, and was so impressed that he asked the great 
teacher to send one of his students to teach the system to the Paris- 
based ballet company. Dalcroze responded by offering Marie 
Rambert, thus providing the link that wouid bind ballet and mod- 
ern dance to a common heritage. 


Marie Rambert was completely won over to ballet by Diaghilev’s 


troupe which was, at the same time, influenced by her eurhythmics. 


Five years later in the backwash of Europe’s Great War, Russia 
threw off the Rominoff crown and control of the country’s purse 
strings slipped into the hands of Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. Immedi- 
ately, Diaghilev’s allowance was cut off, forcing the company to 
fend for itself; it became experimental and unconventional; less 
Russian in character, more international. From its new Monte 
Carlo headquarters, the company heard well Isadora Duncan’s 
siren song calling artists everywhere to break and keep break- 
ing with tradition. Four young choreographers began to dance to 
her seductive pipe. 


Vaslav Nijinsky was the first. Distasteful even to the radical 
Diaghilev, his LE SACRE DU PRINTEMPS to Stravinsky’s pul- 
sating, almost primitive music occasioned a riot at its premiere. 
The work, with its toed-in movement, angular and broken lines, 
and short phrases, was nearer the attitude of what would shortly 
be called modern dance than to that which had been called ballet. 


With another Stravinsky score, LES NOCES, Nijinsky’s sister, 
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Bronislava, went a step further than her famous brother and liter- 
ally brought the ballet down to earth. Abandoning altogether the 
technique of pointes for mere aerial illusion, she had her dancers 
dig their toes into the stage with a kind of “articulate, archaic pas- 
sion” more in keeping with their roles as peasant maidens. 

Bit by bit the walls of artificial court ballet came tumbling down. 
More bricks of conformity were carted away by young Leonide 
Massine who began delving into Freudian symbolism and finally 
into abstract visualizations of symphonic music—a technique whose 
roots were embedded in Dalcroze. 

The fourth young rebel was, of course, George Balanchine, who 
created ten ballets for the company before Diaghilev’s death in 
1929. Four years later Boston patron Lincoln Kirstein brought 
Balanchine to New York to head the infant American Ballet. 

Meanwhile, in the damp staidness of England, Diaghilev-trained 
Ninette de Valois was founding the Sadler’s Wells Ballet and bril- 
liant neo-romantic choreographer Antony Tudor was soon to 
emerge from the studios of Marie Rambert, who had crossed the 
channel to found the first permanent home of ballet in Britain in 
an old parish house. Tudor eventually offered the dance world his 
intensely personal interpretations of life. His choreogrophy probed 
beneath the surface of action to examine the psychological workings 
of the human spirit and gave to ballet a common purpose with 
modern dance. 

On native ground we find that in the wake of Isadora Duncan’s 
Greek revival, America abounded in barefoot dancers gamboling 
about with transcendental abandon. Yet, despite the fact that she 
was modern dance’s spiritual godmother, no direct line of descent 
apparently exists between her lyrical gyrations and the subjective 
expressionism of the moderns. 

Instead, the line of descent goes back to dancer Ruth St. Denis 
whose “instinctive theatricalism” and “almost ascetic sense of re- 
ligious mysticism” were very different from Isadora Duncan’s per- 
sonal, extempore dance recitals. One day during her formative 
years, Miss St. Denis happened upon a cigarette poster which pic- 
tured the Egyptian goddess Isis. From that day forward her dances 
had a decidedly Eastern cast; and when, in a fake East Indian 
Village at Coney Island, she glimpsed some Nautch dancers and 
holy men her dance became inscrutably oriental, if not entirely 
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authentic. Shortly thereafter she married dancer Ted Shawn, who 
at one time had been a divinity student, and together they founded 
Denishawn in Los Angeles. Denishawn, a school dedicated to the 
proposition that dance was a Fine Art with a science, philosophy, 


and religion all its own. 


Here, in the “cradle of American dance” three students from 
three corners of the country—a thin red-haired girl with a social 
conscience, a tall gangling boy with a knack for humorous move- 
ment, and a dark introspective bundle of smoldering energy who 
“ate enough for three” but always looked half starved—were learn- 
ing to walk and then to dance in the sun-baked cultural desert that 
was southern California. These three—Doris Humphrey, Charles 
Weidman, and Martha Graham—would follow dutifully along the 
path of Denishawn exoticism for a while, but soon their feet would 
begin itching for artistic freedom, and they would break away to 
build independently upon their own convictions. 


When the company moved to New York, Miss St. Denis and 
Shawn published a quarterly review described in the first issue as 
“the mouthpiece of our congregation of Friends and Believers.” 
They spoke of “Spiritual Progress” and dance as a “means of com- 
munication between soul and soul.” Their dancing stylized ethnic 
dance forms of other cultures, again making no pretense of being 
genuine. Later Miss St. Denis began exploring the possibilities of 
eurhythmics and eventually hit upon her idea of “music visualiza- 
tion,” a method of choregraphy whereby the musical accompani- 
ment was mirrored exactly on stage by having each dancer repre- 
sent a specific instrument in the orchestra, note for note, thus 
making the musical form—rondo, fugue, theme and variations— 
qualitatively visible. In this new orchestral approach to dancing, 
Miss St. Denis was assisted by Doris Humphrey, who was largely 
responsible for freeing the form from its “implicit rigidity.” 

Modern dance, however, was “not so much an outgrowth of 
Denishawn as a rebellion against it,” says NEW YORK TIMES 
dance critic John Martin. Martha Graham was the first to leave 
(in 1923 to dance in the Greenwich Village Follies) and five years 
later Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman, with a group of 
Denishawn dancers in tow, struck out for themselves. Ultimately, 
Denishawn folded with Miss St. Denis going off to devote herself to 
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the mysteries of religious dance and Shawn establishing a “univer- 
sity of the dance” at Jacob’s Pillow near Lee, Massachusetts. 

But, if one leg of modern dance was planted in Denishawn, the 
other most certainly was rooted in the lush garden of German 
Expressionism, where Isadora Duncan’s ideas took hold most firmly, 
precipitating a wide range of activities from the educational sys- 
tem of Dalcroze, to laboratory experiments in the psychology of 
movement and analysis of space by Rudolf von Laban, to the use 
of dance as physical therapy, to the art of Mary Wigman. 

Stressing the demonic and the macabre, Mary Wigman’s dance, 
opposite in nature from Isadora Duncan’s, seems, from descrip- 
tions of the content, to have been dark and somber as if “to exor- 
cise through movement the secret evils in man’s nature.” Kneeling, 
crouching, crawling, creeping, falling—often she would conclude 
one of her “low-key” dances by simply collapsing on the stage. Es- 
sentially dramatic, Miss Wigman’s dance extended Laban’s intel- 
lectual theories of space to the realm of the emotions and trans- 
formed the stage upon which she moved into a “symbolic repre- 
sentation of the universe’? where man searches eternally for the 
meaning of life. 

Meanwhile, largely for rehabilitation purposes after years of war- 
time undernourishment, the German people were being urged by 
their leaders to dance; a fact which heightened the phenomenal 
interest in dance as expressive art already swelling within the coun- 
try. Indeed, the mystical triad of physical prowess, lyric beauty 
and power would soon be shaped into a weapon with which Hitle: 
hoped to rule men’s minds (see onetime Wigman prodigy Leni Rie. 
fenstahl’s film masterpiece, OLYMPIA, a cunning “documentary’ 
of the 1936 Berlin Olympic Games which attempted to glorify the 
Aryan as a superman). 

Inexorably, the dance had moved towards self-expression, to- 
wards art. And on that April night in 1926 when Martha Graham. 
with her cavernous cheeks and sunken eyes, gave her first inde- 
pendent New York recital the great period in modern dance began. 

In an effort to find her own style, she began stripping from her 
dance everything she regarded as artificial and arbitrary until she 
developed a percussive movement—sharp, angular, pulsating, keyed 
to the rhythm of the twentieth century—which used space as an 
active element, stillness as dramatic contrast. With Isadora Duncan 
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she felt that movement originates at the center of the body and 
radiates to the extremities—in marked contrast to balletic move- 
ment, which is largely peripheral. She labeled her movement vo- 
cabularly “contraction and release.” Man, she seemed to be saying, 
advances proudly to meet the universe (release), only to retreat 
from its blows and draw into himself (contraction). She began to 
weave a philosophic polemic to dress her vocabulary in pedagogic 
respectability. She was familiar with Jung’s collective unconscious 
and spoke often of “remote ancestry” and “racial memory,” be- 
lieving life to be a cyclical process of birth, death, and rebirth. 

With resolute hubris she quickly ascended to the higher esthetics 
of the deliberately obscure and there remained while controversy 
raged around her feet.* 

With Martha Graham leading the way, the young dancer-chore- 
ographers concerned themselves with revolt, protest, religious ritual, 
folkways; dipped into mythology, anthropology, and psychology. 
“Everyone of us,” recalls Agnes De Mille, “had thrown overboard 
all our traditions, ballet, Duncan, Denishawn, or what not, and 
were out to remodel our entire craft . . . there were no rules... 
we struck sparks from one another... . and it all lasted until the 
end of WPA... .” 

There were many Broadway performances (mostly in the form 
of Sunday concerts since Sunday was the only day the dancers 
could rent theaters) and nation-wide tours; schools were opened 
and many colleges began teaching modern dance principles, first 
to their coeds and eventually to their football teams. Broadway 
musicals engaged modern dance choreographers; moderns every- 
where were out to have their art taken seriously, and in some cir- 
cles their work was indeed being hailed as America’s contribution 
to the art of the century. 

Of prime importance at this time was the work of ex-Denishawn 
dancer Doris Humphrey. Less of a personality than Martha Gra- 
ham, but probably the greatest modern dance choreographer of the 
period, she had for years concerned herself with the nature of mo- 
tion in time and space, and the relationship between body move- 
ment and gravity. 





*However, she was never etched into the national consciousness until 1947 
when Mrs. Ruth Subbie unmasked her as “Miss Hush” on a celebrated 
radio program. 
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Her “kinetic laws of the dance” state that all motion is “an arc 
between two deaths”—that is, the “death” of complete inactivity 
and the “death” resulting from loss of equilibrium; in other words, 
all movement is simply the fluctuation between balance and im- 
balance, between fall and recovery. 

From this simple premise she analyzed various aspects of move- 
ment and eventually succeeded in dividing dance into components 
of rhythm and design with further sub-divisions for each category. 
Emphasizing motivation as the basis of all movement, she invented 
a dance vocabulary to facilitate the formation of her dance pat- 
terns. 

Her dancing partner, Charles Weidman, succeeded in reducing 
actual gesture to its essence as movement and, later, Miss Humph- 
rey incorporated gesture into her vocabulary, classifying it as social, 
functional, ritual, and emotional. While Weidman worked in the 
field of realistic pantomime, fashioning his spoofs and satires (AND 
DADDY WAS A FIREMAN, FLICKERS), Miss Humphrey was 
mounting her choreographic ideas in such famous dance pieces as 
WATER MUSIC, SHAKERS, and NEW DANCE TRILOGY, 
three separate dances (never, to this day, shown on the same pro- 
gram owing to their length), which formed a heroic drama on the 
subject of man’s relation to man. With a handsome score by 
Wallingford Riegger, New Dance is considered by many of those 
who remember it to be the outstanding masterpiece of modern 
dance in America. 

But during the depression-ridden thirties (only six plays on 
Broadway in 1933) modern dance was all but plowed under. With 
the “big three” fleeing to the relative safety of Bennington College 
(which more or less became the patron saint of the movement until 
a school of dance was set up at Connecticut College in 1948), only 
a few youngsters remained in the city to struggle through the long 
winter that was closing over the land. One such group—a collection 
of hungry insurgents who had banded together to form a sort of 
proletariat forum under the paternal eye of the WPA’s Federal 
Theater, and later managed to survive the war (which thinned the 
ranks of male modern dancers and finally drove the movement 
underground in the face of ballet’s more heavily subsidized com- 
petition )— reorganized into the New Dance Group, and proceeded 
to pump much needed fresh blood into the moribund movement. 
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But by and large, except for scattered milestones by Martha Gra- 
ham (LETTER TO THE WORLD, APPALACHIAN SPRING, 
PUNCH AND THE JUDY, SERAPHIC DIALOGUE), who 
somehow always managed to turn up an angel, most modern dance 
activities gravitated to a few colleges, some settlement houses, and 
the Young Men’s Hebrew Association on Manhattan’s 92nd Street. 
Gone were the Sunday concerts in the Broadway area; gone too 
were the touring companies, forced now to stay home by inflated 
costs. 

And then in 1945 Doris Humphrey, as the result of a previous 
injury, developed traumatic arthritis. Now, for the first time in the 
history of the modern dance, a great choreographer found herself 
totally dependent on other dancers for the interpretation of her 
ideas, organic as well as formal. This might have been enough to 
cripple the movement of which she was so integral a part; for the 
moderns had clung tenaciously to their conviction that one could 


dance creatively only in a work composed by oneself, and had not 

bothered to provide themselves with a common language. 
Miss Humphrey, however, managed the transition from dancer- 

choreographer to choreographer largely through the talents of Jose 


Limon, a young Mexican-born dancer whose body seemed to re- 
spond to her most complex thoughts. LAMENT FOR IGNACIO 
SANCHEZ MEJIAS (produced in 1946 under the auspices of Ben- 
nington College) was the first of several brilliant works Doris 
Humphrey created especially for Limon who, with Martha 
Graham, would virtually sustain the movement in New York dur- 
ing the forties. 

Indirectly, it must be emphasized, modern dance thrived. Hanya 
Holm, onetime member of the original Wigman company in 
Germany, and proselyte (from the Metropolitan Opera ballet 
school) Helen Tamiris—who with Doris Humphrey, Mr. Weidman, 
and Miss Graham form the pentacle base of modern dance’s Tower 
of Babel—both found popular outlets for their ideas in the com- 
mercial musical theater (KISS ME KATE and ANNIE GET 
YOUR GUN respectively). Television, the film, even the ballet, 
lagging some fifteen years behind concert dance, -had at last suc- 
ceeded in catching the spirit of the movement. 

Ballet has always tended to be dance of spectacle, the substance 
of which is form. Modern dance, on the other hand, whose an- 
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nounced intention from the outset was to disregard traditional 
techniques developed purely for visual appearance and emphasize, 
instead, movements inherent in the structure and function of the 
body, has always concerned itself primarily with content. To this 
end the modern dancer fused his dance with the principle that 


every emotional state tends to express itself in movement; and by 


vitalizing his movements with the creative impulse he has, on occa- 
sion, been able to communicate illuminating perceptions and illusive 
truths, he has become a visionary and a social critic, a poet and a 
pamphleteer. 

It has been suggested that these moderns fulfilled their destiny 
by profoundly influencing other dance forms, and their movement, 
never more than a protest against the non-cerebral gymnastics of 
ballet, lacked the esthetic substance to survive on its own merits. 
I submit that this is patent nonsense and that the moderns engi- 


neered their own collapse out of sheer pigheadedness. 


The performing arts differ radically from the “static” arts in that 
the former must rely for their very existence * the auxiliary art 
of interpretation because the creative process requires a manner of 
recording not inherent in the arts themselves. On the other hand, 
literature, painting, sculpture, architecture need no interpreters to 
perform the act of re-creation because the created thing is its own 
record, the recording process is inherent in the creative process. The 
problem—never more than a nuisance in the theater, where the 
author’s words are transcribed onto the printed page— plagued the 
art of music for many centuries until the system of musical notation 
which we take for granted today was evolved, largely under the 
patronage of the Church. However, the Church, by branding dance 
as lascivious and evil, withheld the sort of organized scholarship 
that might have produced a system of dance notation comparable 
to that devised for music. 

And the dancers themselves, betrayed into soft complacence by 
an ineluctable tradition which holds that “dance exists only at the 
moment of execution,” systematically squandered their art by con- 
doning the absence of a visible history. No system, it is argued, 
would be capable of recording the subtleties, the nuances, that 
are the sum and substance of dance. This is probably true. But 
it is also true of musical notation and drama in written form. 
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So long as dance remained preoccupied with the human body 
in graceful and spectacular motion; so long as content remained 
deftly subordinate to form and the performer held pre-eminent; su 
long as traditional movements and positions—plie, arabesque, fifth 
position, etc.—were to a certain extent codified; dance’s survival 
did not seem jeopardized by the absence of a notation system. 


Nevertheless, through the centuries from time to time various 
systems of dance notation have been brought forth. None, how- 
ever, was of any enduring value until early in this century Rudolf 
von Laban, a dance theorist and student of biomechanics, set about 
devised a system of notation based not, as in previous systems, on 
dance movement per se, but on elements common to all forms of 
movement, easy to read ard write, capable of recording even min- 
ute actions with great precision. Labanotation—the term was later 
coined by New York’s Dance Notation Bureau—was the result. 


“The system is not perfect,” says Ann Hutchinson, President of 
the DNB, “but then, neither was musical notation in its infancy.” 
Ideally, she would like to see some combination of Labanotation 
and film. But the use of film to record dance is a tricky business, 
and a costly one. Photographing a dance necessarily passes the 
esthetics of one medium through the esthetics of another, em- 
phasizing certain qualities, diminishing others; the result may never 
be more than an approximation of original intent. At best film can 
only record a performance which at any given moment might devi- 
ate from the choreographer’s idea owing to the skill, whim, or 
physical fitness of the performing artists. 


The Royal Danish Ballet claims to have solved the problem— 
to its own satisfaction, at any rate—by establishing a tradition of 
artistic integrity which has preserved its works, reportedly intact, 
through the long years of its continuous existence. Indeed, Mas- 
sine, Balanchine, and Robbins have all deposited some of their 
works with the Danes for safekeeping. 


Nevertheless it is practically impossible today for us to judge the 
true importance of, say, Fokine’s works, for as they exist in various 
repertoires now, they are distillations and interpretations which 
only approximate the original incarnations. Largely forgotten and 
handed down by memory from one ballet master to another, they 
were reduced in short order to legend; while in the modern 
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dance world, Martha Graham reports that she, herself, has for- 
gotten what some of her early dances looked like. 

It is easy to see how an art form, so fugacious, so sealed from 
the scrutiny of the outside world, an art form which must be re- 
born with each new generation, would one day become a haven 
for second-rate artists, neurotics, and charlatans, a vacuum where 
the artistic feather and rock fall at the same rate. 

Ironically, the moderns, who should have known better, seemed 
as tradition-bound as the balletomanes and neatly sidestepped the 
issue—for a while, anyway—simply by being dancer-choreogra- 
phers and thus able to avoid the nasty business of interpretation 
altogether. As for posterity, they apparently didn’t give two hoots. 

By their reluctance to record their works, by conceitedly dis- 
allowing their works to be performed by others (an inherent weak- 
ness in the system, acknowledged Doris Humphrey belatedly), they 
not only denied themselves an obvious source of revenue in the 
form of royalties, but—and more serious in the long pull—they 
effectively closed the door to the young dancer who might wish to 
study and extend their work in the future or merely at a distance. 
The result was disastrous. Owing to the lack of any sort of modern 
dance repertory, the young dancer bent on carving out a career 
for herself simply as a performing artist (and there are reportedly 
millions) finds herself stymied. So, to provide herself with some- 
thing to do, she is forced early in her career, often too early, to 
choreograph in order to survive—regardless of whether or not she 
has an aptitude for composition. It is as though every actor or 
musician were required to write a play or compose a symphony 
before he could perform. The result is modern dance thinned by 
lack of experience and strained by immaturity, unedifying to watch 
and hostile in its relation to the nature of good art. It is a fact of 
survival that the young modern must renounce family, friends, 
domesticity; embrace poverty; accede to the monastic demands of 
asceticism or frequently even celibacy, with little or no root experi- 
ence in life. Is it impertinent to suggest that modern dance quickly 
became fraught with the litany of melancholy, despair, the promise 
of death for this very reason? 

Another vexing aspect of the modern’s fuzzy thinking was the 
policy of “isolationism” they systematically imposed on themselves 
by attempting to make their dance “pure”; that is, dance com- 
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pletely independent of any auxiliary accompaniment, be it music, 
percussion, or the spoken word; but which, nevertheless, might call 
on any of these aids when deemed necessary by the choregographer. 
Thus consumed with their illusion of self-sufficiency, the moderns, 
by borrowing music’s form while rejecting its sound, one day dis- 
covered that they had thrown out the baby with the bath. Of all 
the musical scores written especially for modern dance, only a 
dozen or so have been judged significant enough to be recorded 
on long-playing records. 

Copland’s APPALACHIAN SPRING is perhaps the best known 
of the survivors, and Samuel Barber’s score for Miss Graham’s 
CAVE OF THE HEART seems to me brilliant, while Carlos 
Surinach’s re-orchestrated percussion work for Miss Humphrey’s 
RITMO JONDO is certainly a workmanlike piece of music. Then, 
of course, there’s Riegger’ss NEW DANCE music and William 
Schuman’s score for Miss Graham’s JUDITH which has a power 
and life of its own despite the family resemblance to his more 
powerful “Sixth Symphony.” Nevertheless, one looks with longing 
for the discovery of a Tchaikowsky or a Stravinsky among the 
ranks of modern dance composers. 

Despite all these problems, modern dance has continued to. sur- 
vive—if not to thrive—on its own terms and today is enjoying a 
resurgence that seems more commensurate with its potential than 
with its actual achievement. Since the fifties, hundreds of new 
regional studios have opened, the educational status of dance has 
improved, a few touring companies have become increasingly suc- 
cessful, the countryside is abloom with summer dance ‘estivals, and 
Martha Graham has performed at the City Center.* 

Does all this activity indicate that the moderns are mellowing 
in the face of indifference so long the only applause accorded their 
parochialism? In a sense it does. The fact that indirectly their work 





*EPISODES, admittedly a monumental effort, does not, it seems to me 
“make Oedipus seem like Pollyanna,” as Martin would have us believe. 
Assuming his reading of the material (in THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
7 June 1959) to be correct, I doubt very much if his eloquence was 
matched by the profundity of the dance, which at best is a schizophrenic 
affair dealing, on one hand with the death of Mary Stuart (choreographed 
and performed by Miss Graham, age 63), and on the other with Man, the 
organizational beast, Man, the automaton (choreographed by Balanchine). 
Nevertheless, it is a testimony to Martin’s influence that audiences, which 
giggled throughout the performances that preceded his review, were re- 
portedly muted following its publication. 
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has re-vitalized the commercial musical stage and been enjoyed by 
a movie-fed public has shown them that if they make their work 
sufficiently intelligible they can directly command the attention of 
an audience on the concert stage as well. Somehow they must find 
a larger audience to replace the small band of loyal camp follow- 
ers that gives the whole business a churchy smell and has been de- 
scribed by one observer as “esthetically incestuous.” 

There have always been isolated pockets of enlightenment. This 
season, after years devoted chiefly to Broadway, Miss Tamiris, to- 
gether with her dancer-husband, has revived her idea of a repertory 
dance theater with renewed vigor. 

In 1940, at the urging of John Martin, Ann Hutchinson, with 
a total capital outlay of forty dollars, founded the Dance Notation 
Bureau to unify teaching methods and to act as a clearing house 
and library for work being done in the notation field. Shortly there- 
after, Hanya Holm had her dances for KISS ME KATE (and 
later for MY FAIR LADY) notated and copyrighted by the 
Library of Congress. 3 

In 1953 and again in 1955 the Rothschild Foundatior (which 
underwrites a good deal of Miss Graham’s activities) sponsored 
two weeks of modern dance on Broadway, but most important, 
modern dance has gained a firmer foothold in the university. First 
Bennington in the East and Mills in the West, then Connecticut 
College became modern dance centers as campuses everywhere be- 
gan taking over the protection and assistance of the creative artist 
in every field—prerogatives that had in former times been assumed 
by church or state. 

In 1951, Manhattan’s Juilliard School of Music opened a dance 
department whose faculty members include Antony Tudor, Martha 
Graham, Jose Limon, composers Norman Lloyd and Louis Horst, 
and notator Ann Hutchinson. Three years later a Dance Theater 
was established to offer “training and experience to young dancers 
through working with outstanding choreographers and by perform- 
ing concert works under professional auspices,” with Doris Humph- 
rey as its head. After some self-conscious first steps (bubbled Miss 
Graham at one point, “performances are really the last thing to 
think of, but, at the same time, one shouldn’t stop thinking of 
them”) things got off to a brisk pace. Miss Hump) rey revived her 
LIFE OF THE BEE and created a stunning new work, DAWN 
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IN NEW YORK, to some Lorca poetry. Guest choreographers 
(Anna Sokolow, Valerie Bettis, Helen Tamiris) flocked to this new 
spiritual home of the modern dance. But for one reason or another 
Juilliard Dance Theater had a hard time keeping its head above 
water. An AGMA (American Guild of Musical Artists) rule, for 
instance, prevented Juilliard from sponsoring JDT tours unaccom- 
panied by “live” musicians when, for budgetary reasons, Juilliard 
wished only to provide canned music. Dissension soon spread in the 
ranks owing to a paucity of performances (most works were given 
only two viewings) and a superabundance of rehearsals. In the 
winter of 1958 Doris Humphrey was struck down with cancer 
and the Juilliard Dance Theater drifted aimlessly. At the end of the 
1959 season it was stripped of its “professional” standing by the 
school and transformed into a glorified repertory class within the 
dance department. 

Each summer many of Juilliard’s dance faculty journey to Con- 
necticut College to teach in the School of Dance there and to par- 
ticipate in the American Dance Festival. For thirteen years the 
lovely campus has been a summer center for modern dance, a place 
where student and teacher, artist and audience can come together. 
Honored with a Rockefeller grant for $33,000 in 1955, the depart- 
ment has commissioned many new works (THE MOOR’S PA- 
VANE, THE VILLAGE I KNEW, RUINS AND VISIONS, 
THE TRAITOR, THE APOSTATE), increased faculty salaries, 
created scholarships, inaugurated experimental courses and estab- 
lished a Doris Humphrey Fellowship to provide promising moderns 
with an opportunity of performing original works at the annual 
festivals. 

Ironically, dance, which should be the most generally available 
of the arts since the instrument of expression is the dancer’s own 
body, finds itself out when it comes to commercial financing. 

It is astonishing that under the circumstances hundreds of thou- 
sands of young people in this country are studying to be profes- 
sional dancers. Most of them, of course, are women, and most of 
them gravitate towards ballet. Nevertheless, the number of young- 
sters in New York City alone who would pursue a career in modern 
dance is inordinately large and only equalled by their record of 
unemployment. At the broad base of the modern dance pyramid— 
at the studios and campus workshops—the glut is accompanied by 
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a lack of discipline, a marked tendency towards dilettantism. The 
modern idiom demands at least as much discipline and training as 
does the ballet. Its dancers must not only be strong, but incredibly 
flexible; not only technically precise, but emotionally and intellec- 
tually expansive. 

Modern dance, like the ballet, is a technique that one should 
come early to, while the body is still childishly malleable. And yet, 
strangely enough, the man who in all probability comes closest to 
raising the stature of his art to a level of achievement comparable 
to the finest in literature or drama came relatively late to dance— 
began his career, in fact, as a painter. Possessed of the high-cheek- 
boned, mask-like face of the Mexican Indian and a body at once 
feline and bull-like, Jose Limon dances with a detached sort of pas- 
sion, decks his work with metaphor and allegory, fashions superb 
productions which bear little resemblance to those of his calamity- 
shrieking contemporaries with their endless excursions into the 
Freudian underworld. Although he has always dealt with social con- 
flictts (THE EMPEROR JONES) and complex human relations 
(THE MOOR’S PAVANE), his recent creations are animated by 
a new sensitivity, a heightened profundity. Always aware of, he 
has now become obsessed with the role of the outsider, the sceptic, 
the seeker after truth confronted by the immutables of Christian 
orthodoxy. In THE TRAITOR he attempts to unravel the un- 
guessed-at emotions of Pontius Pilate; in THE APOSTATE he 
portrays the Emperor Julian in his lifelong struggle between pagan 
worldliness and Christian asceticism; while in the MISSA BREVIS 
he is the very incarnation of the disillusioned philosopher in time of 
war. 

One hopes that all these fine efforts will not have been in vain; 
that these works of art will be preserved so that mankind every- 
where and in all ages may rejoice in them. How tragic it would 
be if they were allowed, like dry leaves, to swirl off into oblivion. 

Perhaps there is still time. After several months spent painstak- 
ingly reconstructing the MISSA BREVIS, Mr. Limon finally ar- 
ranged to have it notated. And he is not alone. The New York 
City Public Library,* the Juilliard School of Music, the Dance 





*In the spring of 1958 the library set up the Doris Humphrey Fund whose 

aim is to record, by means of both Labanotation and film, the entire 
Humphrey repertory. Cost of notating twenty minutes of dance: about 
$1,000. 
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Notation Bureau have all begun circulating notation scores of mod- 
ern dances. 

Lest the moderns slacken their efforts towards reform, they might 
periodically remind themselves of these prophetic words by the late 
Doris Humphrey. “It is high time,” she wrote, “that modern danc- 
ers consolidate their resources, rescue their masterpieces from the 
past, prove their talent in new productions, and make common 
cause in presenting their achievements of the last thirty years.” 

Amen. 

The house of ivory shall perish and on its ruins the embattled 
muse shall dance once more triumphant. 


Charles Sachs, whose primary discipline is film, wrote and directed training 
films for the United States Air Force for two years before moving on to 
New York and Hollywood. As a photographer his pictures have appeared 
in THE SATURDAY REVIEW, and as a writer his work has been pur- 
chased by HI FI/STEREO REVIEW and various television programs. His 
preoccupation with dance comes from his‘ long-held conviction that the two 
art forms, film and dance—both basically non-verbal and kinesthetic—are 
somehow related, or at least should be. 
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Tz‘u, a lyrical poetic form of the Six dynasties and the 
Sung dynasty, is beautifully employed here in the three 
Tz‘us by Li Hou Chu 937-978 A.D. Nan Tong dynasty. 
His poetry is noted for it’s purity, untouched as it is by 
any other consideration save the simple expression of his 
feelings. It should also be said that Li Hou Chu popu- 
larized the Tz‘u form. Heretofore, lyrical poems were 
only written by minstreis and actors, but since he was 
an emperor the lyrical form achieved respectability and 
thenceforth was employed by people in all walks of life. 
After he was exiled, his longing for his country and his 
recollections of past glory were often expressed in his 
poems. 
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TWO TZ‘US by Su Tunc-p’o 

Su Tung-P’o, one of the most celebrated writers and poets in 
Chinese history, was a statesman in the Sung dynasty, who was 
also exiled. 


Translated by BARNEY WAN and Rop CALVERT 
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OU EST FANNY? 


“The fly in the Van Hoos is gone!” 


“Calm yourself, Sagon!” 

The two guards stopped in front of the celebrated flowerpiece, 
painted with such loving care and democratic minuteness in the 
year 1675 by the Dutchman, Hieronymus Van Hoos. 

“Only the specks are left!” 

“Specks?” 

“Fly specks. There are seventeen.” 

“What a picture!” 

“Three on the right, one below, four above and nine to the left.” 

‘““A masterpiece!” 

“Stop sounding like a critic, Achille 

“I make it sixteen.” 

“You missed one.” 

“Possibly. One thing is certain. It’s the fly that’s gone, not the 
Van Hoos.” 

Lamgon twirled his moustache fiercely. 

“What happened?” he demanded. 

“Nothing,” said Sagon. “A real one could not have disappeared 


}9? 


more naturally! 


}?? 











“I don’t get it. Something must have happened!” 

“T told you, there was nothing.” 

Lamgcon’s eyelids drooped and he rubbed the side of his nose 
with one finger. 

From above and to one side, his friend, Sagon, bore a remark- 
able resemblance to that portrait of Louis the Eleventh before which 
the Duchess du Marigry, that outspoken woman, had once cried, 
“Good God! What have we here?” 

He gazed down at the speckled leaf in the lower left corner of 
the Van Hoos. 

“Did you feel anything?” asked Lamgcon. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just that. What did you feel?” 

“What are you getting at?” 


“Some disturbance of the atmosphere, something atomic, /e fall- 


RI 


“I felt nothing.” 

“These explosions on the Flats of Yucca, in the Pacific, in Si- 
berm... 

“What do they have to do with this?” 

“Tt’s an age of miracles.” 

Sagon shrugged. 

“Tt’s an age of miracles,” continued Lamcon, attacking the other 
side of his nose, “but also of threat to the existence of the human 
race. One must keep one’s sense of proportion. Compared to the 
existence of the human race, Sagon, what is a fly on a leaf?” 

“What are you saying?” 

“What is a fly on the wheel of history?” 

“This particular insect,” Sagon said, “happens to have been the 
most important part of the most important picture in the most im- 
portant museum... You don’t deny that the Louvre. . .?” 

“I deny nothing!” exclaimed Lamgon. “It also happens that I 
prefer the Bathsheba in the Grande Gallery.” 

Sagon’s face turned as red as the beet next to the cabbage in the 
Van Beyeren Pflanzenbildchen. 

“There’s more to art than undressing a wor:an,” he said. 

“And more to the Van Hoos than its fly,” replied Lamcon. “I 
don’t deny that the public is fond of this fly. It comes to the Louvre 
to see the Mona Lisa, the Venus de Milo, the fly of the Van Hoos 
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and each other. Now that the fly’s gone, there may be fewer of 
each other. Or there may be more. Look at all the people who go 
to Lourdes every year!” 

“Tt’s not the same crowd.” 

“Only because it can’t be two places at once. The point is that 
when the alternative is a supernatural explanation, one must be 
prepared to affirm the unimportance of flies, even when they are 
works of art. Perhaps especially when they are works of art.” 

“ae Ae ee oe 

As Bleriot had crossed the Channel, so now, forty-six years later 
almost to the day, a fly crossed the Seine. It was a flight full of 
danger, excitement and gradual loss of altitude. For a while he won- 
dered if he was going to make it. Down below, the dark current, 
which had swept so many to oblivion, swept on. Behind him lay 
the grey and greenshot bank of the Rive Droit. Before him lay 
the equally grey and greenshot bank of the Rive Gauche. There 
was nothing to do but go on. He made it, landing lightly on top of 
a passing bus, which immediately turned and, with a grinding roar, 
plunged into a trapezoidal wilderness of streets, buildings and signs. 

He clung desperately, vibrating to the movement of the bus, 
trembling with the excitement of a thousand new sights, scents and 
sounds. Every few seconds, the bus stopped. He began to get used 
to the movement, to sort out the scenery. The general effect was 
curiously like wall paper. A shabby, stained, torn, faded, repetitive, 
fascinating, glamorous, sometimes brilliant, seemingly endless roll, 
with an occasional literal accent in the form of an actual patch 
of papier peint, either striped or flowered, starkly revealed amid 
the ruins of some half-demolished building. There were quite a few 
such demolitions and there was something deeply touching about 
those little remnants of personal taste surrounded by anonymous 
destruction, something at once sentimental and ironic and, above 
all, fugitive. 

M. Robert would never have approved of such ruins. They were 
devoid of the romantic shagginess of Salvator, of Monsi Desidero, 
of Piranese. What was lacking, of course, was Nature. These were 
progressive ruins, providing little flashes of insight into the lives of 
inhabitants who had moved somewhere else. The little striped red 
and blue spot behind the precariously perched bathtub at the end 
of a long zigzag, which was all that remained of a flight of stairs, 
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was no memento mori, evocative of maudlin reflections about 
Caesar’s dust or the snows of yesteryear. It was the tattered em- 
blem of the undying spirit of the anti-ideal, of that comic Geist 
which found in the juxtaposition of improbables the chief source 
of the significance of human existence. The ghost of a little man 
bathing in his little tub, surrounded by his pathetic attempt to 
give decorative values of la vie bourgeoise turned inside out. And 
if the ghost was that of a little woman, rising Venus-like from 
her private half-shell, gleaming with ghostly soapsuds, she was 
the very opposite of the petite femme of Fragonard. Bold hir face 

. reed of hewe. Something like a late Renoir. No, one could not, 
seriously, contemplating such ruins and the ghosts haunting them, 
think of sands dropt from the sides of kings and the like. There 
was no pomp, no state and the prevailing odor was not of dust. 
It wasn’t dry enough. It was a smell to which there seemed to 
cling some faint content of moisture, as though of continuing 
decay. An occasional whiff even went a little further, recalling 
the deep voices of the ladies behind the pedestal with the Cosy- 
vieux, for so long, now, mere palimpsests of fannial memory, written 
over by God only knew how many repressive recollections! Because 
he had never, stuck as he had been to the Van Hoos, been able to 
act as impelled, these memories had become confused, their associ- 
ations complex. His original sense of the excremental as elemental 
had been overlaid with such burdens of genteel irrelevance as 
almost to suggest the concealments of a neurotic dislocation of 
character. That the dislocation had not, however, been serious 
was indicated by the ease with which he now seemed to discard 
every vestige of irrelevant burden and, quivering and panting like a 
birddog, proceeded to thrust his head in all the directions from 
which the breeze blew. Gone, apparently, were the static frustra- 
tions inseparable from his status as a work of art! Gone the feeble 
indecision induced by the long period of wrong-headed antagonism 
to the smells of existence, of stupifying dedication to the institu- 
tional ideal of deodorization! 

The bus had stopped opposite a shop. In the window were 
radios designed to look like the fronts of automobiles which had 
been designed to look like the fronts of radios. Over the door of 
this establishment had been fastened a loud-speaker, like a blind 
Argus-eye, for the enjoyment and deafening of the passersby. 
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Elle va au pas, au pas, au trot, au trot... The music ground 
to a halt. 


“We interrupt this program to bring you the following infor- 
mation about an incident which has just occurred in the Palais 
du Louvre. The fly, which for so long has adorned the famous 
Van Hoos Flowerpiece as one of the great curios‘tins of Art, 
the fly of Van Hoos, which, like the ear of Van Gogh or the 
smile of la Gioconda or the lost arms of the Venus de Milo, is 
known to every art-loving man, woman and child in the 
Western World, has disappeared! Identified as belonging to 
the species Fannia canicularis, this famous insect vanished 
from her place in the Van Hoos sometime between twelve-five 
and twelve-ten this noon. Nothing is known as to how or why. 
The staff of the Museum is in a turmoil. Nothing comparable 
has happened since the theft of the Mona Lisa some years 
ago, which was, after all, merely a theft. What this is, no one 
seems to know. Only one question is on every lip: ou est 
Fanny? 

“Interviewed by a reporter from Radiodiffusion-Télévision 
Francaise, M. Grandpet, le directeur of the institution, who 
is leaving today for Caracas to superintend the installation of 
an exhibition of paintings of famous mistresses of the eight- 
eenth century, which is to be held shortly in that city in con- 
nection with the Filme Festival de Caracas, stated that experts 
have been called in but that there seems to be no rational 
explanation for this disappearance, that the fly has not been 
scratched or sliced off, that there is no mechanical explanation. 
Neither is there any question of theft in the ordinary sense, no 
substitution of a flyless copy for the original or anything like 
that. What remains of the Van Hoos is incontestably the 
original painting. M. Grandpet pointed out the. uncertain 
nature of pigment, giving as an example the famous brown 
tree of so many eighteenth century landscapes, which was the 
result of verdigris turning brown and then becoming fash- 
ionable. Conceivably, Van Hoos may have used some pigment 
which has suddenly and inexplicably become invisible, used 
it, that is, for his fly; the rest of the picture remains exactly 
as it was. This is the only suggestion M. Grandpet has to make 
at this time. He promisses to issue a statement later. M. 
Lapurie, the celebrated physicist and Nobel prize winner, 
when consulted by Radiodiffusion-Télévision Frangaise, has 
refused to say whether, in his opinion, there may be a con- 
nection between the fly’s disappearance and the existence of 
radio-active fallout in many parts of the world following the 
resumption of experimental explosions of fussionary devices. 
The existence of fallout to an extent calculated to interfere 
with the normal processes of generation has been affirmed by 








many scientists. In a recent test on the Flats of Yucca, the 
American government has tried to ascertain the direct effect 
of explosions on paint but no official announcement as to 
the nature of that effect has been made. Radiodiffusion-Téleé- 
vision Francaise will bring you further developments of this 
extraordinary incident as they occur. Meanwhile, the question 
remains: Ou est Fanny?” 

The voice ceased as abruptly as it had begun. The music recom- 
menced. The bus started off. Only the question remained: Ou est 
Fanny? 

He had been blown off the top and, having managed to curve 
his flight through an open window, had come to rest on the brim 
of a hat. 

Good Lord!, he thought. 

His brain buzzed. 

He thought of demanding equal time. 

Messieurs et Mesdames—there has been a slight misunderstand- 
ing. To all of you out there, I am sure that nothing 1s of less 
importance than the sex of a missing fly. I can hear some of you 
saying to yourselves that it makes a small difference ... and yet, 
Messieurs et Mesdames, you yourselves have been known to exclaim 
over the importance of that small difference when it concerns 
yourselves. I can assure you that, from my point of view, the dif- 
ference is not small. The significance of an event cannot be judged 
by the size of the actors. We are all small in the eyes of the Lord 
and, compared to the particles to be found in the interior of the 
atom, we are all monuments. Speaking as such a monument and, 
further,.as one who has been in the public eye for almost three 
centuries, I wish to make it quite clear that while it is true that I 
am a lesser housefly and a member of the species Fannia canicu- 
laris, my sex is masculine. 

Se oe ee ee 

He groomed himself cautiously, thinking that not even Courbet 
. .. He had been too close. He was used to the optique of painters, 
who worked at a certain distance. Sculptors worked a little closer. 
This business of crawling over subjects like a camera . . . In a simi- 
lar connection the poet Laforgue had spoken of tourbillonnants 
cloaques . . . The words fingered his brain. Swirling sewers . 
Voyez Vhomme, voyez! Si ¢a n’fait pas pitié! He shook his head. 
Fiihrt mich hin seemed to be stuck in it. He felt tense. Gespannt. 
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His legs were stiff. His nose twitched. His pulse pounded. Lubdub- 
lubdublubdublubdub . . . He imagined the blood swirling in the 
tiny heart first observed by Harvey, whose excitement had fired a 
Dutchman, Van Hoos. . . Suddenly, he froze. What he had taken 
for a spot at the far end of the shelf was another fly. 

It crawled toward him, slowly. When it was still several feet 
away, it stopped and spread its wings to scratch under them. The 
iridescent greens and pinks of the transparent cells were like his 
own. So was the head, the purplish-brown eyes separted by a black 
stripe framed in light gold, the bristly cheeks, the segmented an- 
tennae, the heart-shaped labellas at the end of the proboscis. The 
likeness was remarkable. Only the eyes seemed further apart and 
the body hairier. He became aware of a subtle and compelling per- 
fume. It was as though all the pleasant smells in the universe had 
been distilled into a single superb essence. He waved his little 
wands madly, rose and, with only the vaguest idea of what he was 
doing, pounced. 

Later, much later, trying to recall the exact sequence of events, 
he remembered his amazement. How . . . ? For example, how 
could he have known that precisely that gesture on the head with 
his fore tarsi would have produced a reflex effect of the sort pro- 
duced? He had not known until the moment when his atrium had 
automatically come into contact with the exserted ovipositor that 
he had grasped not only another lesser housefly but one who was, 
by an act of Providence, a member of the appropriate sex. 

The whole thing was over in a matter of seconds and he was 
back on his feet and staring tenderly into a pair of great brown 
soft eyes, seeing himself reflected over and over in the liquid depths 
of countless tiny hexagonal mirrors, thinking that never, no, not 


ever, had he seen anything quite so lovely as those delicious bean- 


like orbs, smelled anything more delectable than the perfume man- 
ating from the delightfully bristly body or heard anything more 
entrancing than the low humming sound that now came from the 
charmingly lifted little proboscis, a proboscis he had really not 
appreciated when he had first glimpsed it coming toward him and 
confused it with-his own. 

That this paragon could also sing was almost too much. A lovely, 
lovely, lovely voice, he told himself. A trifle, perhaps, monotonous, 
confined, as it was, to a single note, but what a note! What a tone! 
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What pitch! What exquisite Klangfarbe! Gradually, as he listened, 
he became aware that what he had taken for monotony was far 
from simple. The drone was there but only as the fundamental of 
the most complicated arrangements and rearrangements of over- 
tones. At one moment the suppression of all the harmonics save the 
second resulted in the dionysiac cry of a flute. A second later, with 
the accent on the odd-numbered partials, this extraordinary vocalist 
was able to sound like a clarinet. And so on, through all the gut 
and brass, the wood and skin of the entire orchestra. Nor did her 
virtuosity stop with this. Simultaneously, the upper partials were 
employed for the production of melodies of an almost unheard, 
entirely ethereal character. Except for the balance, the effect was 
strikingly reminiscent of those pastorales which composers such as 
Hoteterre, Aubert and Lully, inspired by the rage for rusticity 
which had swept court circles during the reign of the Sun King, 
had put together for full orchestra, emulating, with all the re- 
sources of their medium, the charming performances of the ladies 
of the court, who had practiced their musettes while seeking in- 
spiration in the painted capers of Dutch peasants. He particularly 
recalled the Pompadour herself, pumping away at her beautifully 
embroidered and beribboned bellows, in strict obedience to the in- 
structions of Maitre Charles Barjon, producing the most charming 
sounds in the world with her two chanters. With all due respect to 
Hoteterre, Aubert and Lully, there had been something in those 
ingenuous performances beyond the achievements of the men of 
genius, something more Arcadian, more pastoral, more appealing. 
Even such simpler effects were not, however, beyond the skill of 
this lovely voice, which now, as though in response to his unspoken 
appraisal, began to emulate the sound of the musette alone. It was 
the musette, however, as he had never heard it before, with a 
single drone and played with such subtlety of phrasing that his 
heart, which had been in his throat, seemed to jump into his nose! 
So deeply was he affected, so profoundly transported, that the 
brown eyes into the limpid pools of which he was staring with so 
much tenderness no longer seemed those of a fly. Rather they were 
those of a sheperdess whose air of chic betrayed her as at least a 
comtesse. 

Either this wholly fascinating little creature was a comtesse dis- 
guised as a bergére or she was a bergére whose natural distinction 
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made her seem something else. Everything about her evoked, as it 
were, memories of that golden age when, in an eternal spring, love 
and friendship had flourished as never before or after, when all 


men, even the meanest, had been noble and all women chaste. 
ee ee See ae 


He turned. 

She was gone. Where she had been there was nothing. An ex- 
panse of white. Not white on white. Just white. 

He looked around, frantically surveying this malevichian waste- 
land. 


There were other flies but they all belonged to the Muscidae 


family. They ignored him. 

Flies were gregarious. More than fifty-three categories of socia- 
bility had been distinguished among them, including the sympho- 
tium, comprising those brought together by lamps, and the hetero- 
symporium, which might be produced by a leaky faucet. It was 
impossible, with all the kinds of groupings there were, that he 
wouldn’t have been able to find something in common with these 
large, rather placid seeming domestic beings. Under other circum- 
stances he might have been tempted to stay around and try crack- 
ing the ice. Perhaps later. Right now he had something more im- 
portant to do, find the Comtesse. 

He thought of returning to the hole in the ceiling and waiting. 
[t wasn’t exactly the Café de la Paix but if he waited long enough 
... A dot on a table below attracted his attention and he dove. 

The greyish slender body, the wide-spread eyes, the sharp bend 
on the fourth longitudinal vein, clearly ‘distinguishable even at a 
distance, the air of chic, the familiar scent, faint among all the 
other scents . . . In the excitement of recognition, he veered slightly 
and just missed landing beside her. The rest was automatic. Reach- 
ing, exertion, apposition .. . Was it love? Curiosity? Nonsense! He 
could not have done otherwise. No action was to be interpreted as 
the outcome of a higher psychical exercise if it could be understood 
as the issue of one lower. That was axiomatic. He was back in the 
bottle-capping machine, a hero of the absurd. Even the tune was 
the same. 

Ron... 

What fabiform orbs! 

Among a thousand mirrors . . . 
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But stay! He stayed. What was that other image, the one behind? 
Whose orbs were those? Whose little proboscis, retroussé with song? 
Whose slender torsoe with its faint air of chic, et Pamour plus élé- 
gant? Was that the Comtesse? 

Mother of God! he thought. There were two of them! 

It was one thing to stare tenderly into a pair of great soft eyes, 
it was another thing entirely to see double. The two were identical, 
as alike as peas in a pod. He would have taken one for the other 
anywhere. The question was, had he? 

He began to walk in circles, pausing frequently to stare. 

Among the celebrated affaires of the Third Republic, along with 
the affaire Humbert, [’affaire Boulanger and l’affaire Dreyfus, there 
had been [affaire Petitpoule, the sad case of a government clerk 
who had become amorously involved with a pair of identical twins. 
Bigamy had been the least of his crimes. 

He had no wish to follow in the footsteps of the pitiful Petit- 
poule, whose difficulties had commenced with the discovery that 
three could not live as cheaply as one. 

The air produced by the two was a kind of lament, a melancholy 
mifala in the Phrygian mode. The effect was charming. In fact, it 
was more than charming, it was positively stereophonique! 

Without thinking, he began to tap. He went into a slide, which 
became a figure S, concluding with an elegant pas-entre-coupe 
directly before the Comtesse on the right, who, without the slight- 
est hesitation, responded with the appropriate steps, executed with 
grace and dispatch. 

Ron... 

There remained the Comtesse on the left. 

In his exuberance he executed forty-five entrechats in succession. 

So deafening was the applause of his senses that he failed to 
observe the presence of a third Comtesse until he had already 
glimpsed a fourth. After that, the appearance of a fifth identical 
one seemed the most natural thing in the world. And when the five 
became six, and then seven, he was even a little amused that it 
had taken him so long to realize that all female lesser houseflies 
were the same. 

The situation had its lighter, more theatrical side as being, in 
effect, a series of encores. The English philosopher, Chesterton, 
had first called attention to this theatrical character of monotony, 
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relating it to the abundant vitality and fierce and free spirit of the 
child with its perpetual refrain of “do it again!” and suggesting 


that God himself might not be lacking in the eternal appetite of 
infancy and that the sun might be thought of as rising each morn- 
ing to His “do it again!” and that the same cry from the starry 
galleries of heaven accounted, at least partially, for the eternal 


repetitiveness of so many things. 

Was it not perhaps in this sense that the most standardized 
people in the world referred to their land as God’s country? It was 
as though, he thought, he had been transported, abruptly, out of 
Arcadia into the America of Dekobra and Fournier. In the process 
Chloe had become a mob of Karens and Sallys manufactured in 
Hollywood after the pattern of the original and responding passion- 
ately to the fierce free cry of their tribal diety to “do it again!” 
That the same thing was probably occurring everywhere else in the 
world was neither here nor there. It was a question of the degree of 
dedication. Only in America and by Americans had the true mean- 
ing of identity been accepted as signifying at once sameness and 
individuality. 





This is Sidney Peterson’s first publication, an excerpt from his strange and 
brilliant novel, The Fly in the Pigment, which CONTACT EDITIONS will 
publish in March. Peterson was born in Oakland, spent many years at sea 
and in Europe. For two years he was director of The Museum of Modern 
Art’s TV project, and more recently a writer for UPA in Hollywood. 
Among his Hollywood scripts were The Invisible Moustache of Raoul Duf) 
and The Merry-go-round in the Jungle (about Rosseau) which is regarded 
by people in the industry as a masterpiece. 
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MALCOLM LOWRY’S POETRY 


‘“T SEE THE emblematic birds/And have no wit to speak.” So be- 
gins a yet-unpublished verse of Malcolm Lowry’s entitled “Poem to 
be placed at the conclusion of an obscure, passionate and eloquent 
book of poems,” a book which it was his most persistent ambition 
to write, and which he in part did compose. For he left at his 
death a manuscript of nearly two hundred verses, The lighthouse 
invites the storm, some fragmentary, some mere jeux, but most of 
them indeed passionate and eloquent, though not, by the stand- 
ards of the Forties in which he wrote them, conspicuously “ob- 
scure.” The emblematic birds of his fiction are here too and, though 
he did not quite discover how to endow them with the terrible 
wing-spread and the daemonic voices of his tremendous prose, they 
are birds both wild and witty, and their cries announce the despair, 
the love, the bitter self-reproach, the nostalgia, and the wry re- 
surgent hope that resound in all his work and that came from the 
man himself. 

The group which Contact here presents is the first to appear in 
an American journal. Until this year, in fact, only Canadians seem 
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to have been aware of Lowry’s poetry. The reasons lie partly in 
chance circumstances—Lowry wrote most of his verse in Canada, 
synchronously with his novel, Under the Volcano, when he lived 
in his squatter’s shack on a beach near Vancouver—and partly in 
his compulsive desire to revise. All manuscripts, even that of the 
Volcano, had almost to be pried out of his hands for publication. 
Because I was lucky enough to be his friend and neighbor, I was 
able, with Margerie Lowry’s help, to wheedle ten poems out of him 
in 1947, and to secure the publication of nine of them—there was 
a threat that he might destroy them, as he had earlier poems writ- 
ten in Mexico—in two Canadian journals: Canadian Poetry 
Magazine, which I was at that time editing, and Alan Crawley’s 
Contemporary Verse. The tenth I included in a Canadian number 
of London Outposts, this was the first of the only two poems of his 
to be published in his native England. The appearance of the 
poems attracted the attention of the anthologist A. J. M. Smith, 
who persuaded Malcolm to release six more, to form part of a 
group Smith included in his 1948 edition of The Book of Canadian 
Poetry. Some of these, and of those first published, continue to re- 
appear in Canadian anthologies, as in both the recent Oxford and 
Penguin selections; but Americans do not read Canadian poets, 
and it would seem to be only the inclusion of several translations 
of his poems in the recent Lowry number of Les Lettres Nouvelles 
which has awakened United States interest in Lowry as a poet. 

This is an interest which will certainly increase. It is American 
readers and critics who have shown the deepest and most appre- 
ciative understanding of his fiction; it is they who will take most 
pleasure in recognizing in his verse the prototypal symbols of his 
prose. There is a single line in “I have known a city” which will 
call up, for the reader of Under the Volcano, that ambiguous and 
monitory signboard which furnishes both a recurrent emblem and 
a coda for that novel. There are lines everywhere in these poems 
which sound the authentic voice of Malcolm Lowry, a voice speak- 
ing, however fitfully, what he wanted both his prose and his poetry 
to speak. And that, to quote yet another unpublished poem of his, 
was “the language of man’s woe/And of that cause/For which 
great souls have burned/And dwarf oaks grow. . . .” 





Malcolm Lowry 


NINE POEMS 


Imprisoned in a Liverpool of self 

I haunt the gutted arcades of the past. 
Where it lies on some high forgotten shelf 
I find what I was looking for at last. 

But now the shelf has turned into a mast 
And now the mast into an uptorn tree 
Where one sways crucified twixt two of me. 
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THE GLAUCOUS-WINGED GULL 


The hook-nosed angel with spring plumage, 
Hunter of edible stars, and sage 

Catsbane and defiler of the porch, 

Dead sailor, finial, and image 

Of freedom in morning blue, and strange torch 
At twilight, stranger world of love, 

Old haunter of the Mauretania, 
Snowblinded once, I saved. And hove 

Out of the rainbarrel, back at heaven— 

A memory stronger than childhood’s even 
Or freighters rolling to Roumania. 


IN THE OAXACA GAOL 


I have known a city of dreadful night, 
More dreadful far than Kipling knew, or Thomson .. . 
This is the night when hope’s last seed is flown 


From the evanescent mind of winter’s grandson. 


In the dungeon shivers the alcoholic child, 

Comforted by the murderer, since compassion is here too: 

The noises of the night are cries for help 

From the town and from the garden which evicts those who 
destroy. 


The policeman’s shadow swings against the wall, 
The lantern’s shadow is darkness against the wall: 
And on the cathedral’s coast slowly sways the cross— 
Wires and the tall pole moving in the wind— 


And I crucified between two continents. 

But no message whines through for me here, oh multitudinous, 
To me here (where they cure syphilis with Sloan’s liniment, 
And clap, with another dose.) 








MR. LOWRY’S DERIVATIVE GOOD FRIDAY 


UNDER A REAL CACTUS 


Because | am a fraud 
Because I am afraid 

Because I must evade 

The dictum of the Lord, 
And then, again, deride Him 
Yet be crucified beside Him 
And then, once more, evade .. . 
Because I must decide, 
Because I should not do so, 
Because I am like Crusoe 
But shipwrecked on a grief 
That passes all belief. 

1 am dead, I am bored, 
Because I am a fraud 
Because I am afraid... 


DON’T, HAVE ONE FOR THE ROAD 


Moons I have lost and suns unwept and gone 
And stars that stalled along the eastern sky- 

But drunk in the rumble seat I passed them by 
Into another alcoholic dawn 

Clash in one thunder bidding me atone! 


EYE-OPENER 


How like a man, is Man, who rises late 

And gazes on his unwashed dinner plate 

And gazes on the bottles, empty too, 

All gulphed in last night’s loud long how-do-you-do, 
—Although one glass yet holds a gruesome bait— 
How like to Man is this man and his fate, 

Still drunk and stumbling through the rusty trees 
To breakfast on stale rum sardines and peas. 
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[THE FLOWERING PAST] 


There is no poetry when you live there. 

Those stones are yours, those noises are your mind, 
The forging thunderous trams and streets that bind 
You to the dreamed-of bar where sits despair 

Are trams and streets: poetry is otherwhere. 

The cinema fronts and shops once left behind 

And mourned, are mourned no more. Strangely unkind 
Seem all new landmarks of the now and here. 


But move you toward New Zealand or the Pole, 
Those stones will blossom and the noises sing, 
And trams will wheedle to the sleeping child 
That never rests, whose ship will always roll, 
That never can come home, but yet must bring 
Strange trophies back to Ilium, and wild! 


OLD FREIGHTER IN AN OLD PORT 


It had no name and we docked at midnight. 

Nor could girls, shadowed at the dead car halt, 

Laughing in linked quintets in the lamplight, 

Leaven our hearts embittered with sea salt. 

There was no beauty then about that place. 

But waking early, to see near at hand 

The wharf, road, and market, friendly clock-face, 
-The very lineaments of a new land— 

Our flag run up the post office in spring, 

Whose each stone seemed to promise news from one 

Loved, and from our rusted bow the soaring 

Carlines burning straight-ruled into the sun— 

Emergence was of Christian from Despond 

And Friday’s print for Crusoe in the sand. 








[THE PILGRIM} 


A pilgrim passes through the town by night, 
An ignorant, an insignificant man. 

He was a pilgrim when the world began 

To read strange huntsmen in the infinite. 

The cliffs are on the left, while to the right 
The sea is like the sea whose rumor ran 

Once in his childhood through the thundery plain. 
The sea was hope then, and the rumor bright. 
The cliffs are high, the sea is far too deep, 
The town is just a lie, twitching with lies. 
—Would that I had the courage not to sleep, 
I may not follow, when may I arise? 

Teach me to navigate the fjords of chance 
Winding through my abyssal ignorance. 





an 
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“Study for Job’’—Rico Lebrun 
Lebrun in The Insiders: 


“In painting as in everything else, there are the invulnerable ones and the 
vulnerable ones. The first pursue a dream of abstract purity; the second, in 
trying to express what they feel, often fall over themselves and look ridi- 
culous. I am on the side of the vulnerable ones. Design is for me the speech 
of form, tried and altered by vicissitudes . . . while the figure in painting is 
being avoided and ignored everywhere, I feel that we have yet to explore 
it fully. The vertebrate marvel contains new sights for new eyes. Its terrain 
cannot be prefabricated in geometry, nor found through bizarre accident; 
it may, now and then, condescend to be measured by love.”’ 


Courtesy Silvan Simone Gallery, Los Angeles 
Photo by Jim Goss 
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SOME THOUGHTS TOWARD 
“THE INSIDERS” 


As EARLY AS I can remember caring about the arts, what moved 
me most was the image of a man affirming (or being denied) his 
capacity for love, honor, immortality, goodness, freedom. Beauty 
on any other terms was beauty alone: godlike, sometimes, but less 
than human. And almost as early as I can remember, “humanism” 
has been a dirty word. At least among the artists and critics. Not 
merely a tarnished word, but a concept that even in its original 
meaning our time has felt compelled to banish from the work of 
art, lest somehow it be confused with sentiment; or in its gross sub- 
stance, exalted color or anguished cry detract from the unworldly 
means that artists in their secret craft have always conjured up to 
clothe it fittingly. 

Why? Did the Athenian’s joy in bodily perfection and respect 
for disinterested proportion conflict with his craftsmanly skills? Was 
his knowledge of anatomy acquired for its own sake or to celebrate 
the better “man, the measure of all things”? Was the Gothic sculp- 
tor concerned to clothe the Virgin in robes befitting a queen—or 
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bemused by the intricate folds of frozen drapery? Was Michel- 
angelo’s rage over the abuses of religion something that must be 
detached from the coils of his “Last Judgment” before its artistry 
could be appreciated? What gives “Hamlet” its perennial fascina- 
tion: the “pure” poetry, the “well-made play”—or less than either 
of these in the service of Shakespeare’s commiseration with the 
thinking man’s anxiety to do what is right and just? 

As a child I stumbled upon an account of the life of Leonardo 
da Vinci and tried to write a “better” one of my own. Better in 
the sense of dramatizing what seemed to me the essential tragedy 
of this great man’s life. The disparity between what he was, and 
what he left; between what he understood with, his intellect, and 
what he managed to assimilate of that understanding into what he 
felt strongly enough to project through his few surviving paintings. 
Superb as these paintings were, they were as nothing (I felt) com- 
pared with the infinite possibilities suggested in the life and the 
deliberately “secret” writings. The paintings looked to me like com- 
promises with the taste of the times; only the final drawings of 
deluges hinted at something more provocative. Whatever the causes 
of Leonardo’s emotional inhibition, hadn’t the artist best equipped 
to testify to the tragic fatality of man become the first to retreat 
into art for art’s sake? 

But all this was mindful and second-hand. I had never seen a 
Leonardo. My real initiation into the exquisite pleasures of aes- 


thetic experience began in adolescence with my discovery of the 
music of Beethoven. Did it matter that my bridge was a broken- 
down player-piano to which I listened with a total ignorance of 
the mechanics of music? Later on, when I’d listened to all the 
music I could absorb, heard the world’s best pianists play it on the 
world’s finest instruments, learned to play a little myself, studied 
the theory and the history, was I any closer to the spirit of the 


artist, to the real meaning of his music, than I had been as a child? 
Perhaps; but not because of my greater knowledge of the forms. 
Only, if at all, because I had experienced in some slight degree the 
life-experience that Beethoven was projecting through his art. I was 
aware even then that Beethoven’s hold over the “masses” of music- 
lovers, and over me, was not the result of his inventiveness in a 
quasi-mathematical tone-science, as the musicologists have it, but 
of an unparalleled capacity to touch our hearts by exposing, some- 
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times with heroic defiance and sometimes in agony, the defense- 
lessness of his own. 

It was so with poetry, which I began to read at the same time, 
and to write. “Mere poets and mere musicians,” Dryden said, “are 
as sottish as mere drunkards are, who live in a continual mist, 
without seeing or judging anything clearly.” Long before I had 
come across this confirmation, I’d felt that the greatest poetry, even 
the “purest”, was a by-product of man’s effort to communicate his 
feeling for man, and the world he lives in. (As in “Hamlet”.) Put 
art first, set out to write the “perfect” poem, or novel, or play, and 
inevitably the artist will choose a subject that interferes least with 
the form. Ultimately there will be no subject at all. Mallarme, 
Joyce, Wallace Stevens, Becket, wherever they begin, end in ab- 
straction. 

Attempting to redress this modern imbalance, I put together 
three anthologies of contemporary verse. Each sought to emphasize, 
without denying or rejecting the artistry of the abstractionists, that 
poetry’s true function—the exploration of man’s inner life in terms 
as concrete as science’s description of the world of nature—must 
depend upon the poet’s insight into the world he shares with non- 
poets. But as the contemporary poet moved away from this world 
and into the classroom, and began to write as his natural enemy, 
the new critic, asked him to, my interest in modern poetry waned. 
A created world as real, or more real, than the visible one was not 
here. 

Returning to my first love, painting, in the forties I found this 
world among the primitives. Not the savages of Africa and Poly- 
nesia whose fearful religious totems, stylized over the centuries, 


reassured us in our retreat to unreason. But the “popular” arts of 


artists inhabiting at least the fringes of our world; craftsmen who, 
whether out of innocence or isolation from intellectuality, returned 
unwittingly to the mainstream of creation through their ‘“‘re- 
tarded” compulsion to communicate as directly as possible the 
common life through which they moved as men. 

A resemblance between the style of one of these self-taught 
artists, Philome Obin, and Ben Shahn’s led me to do a biographi- 
cal study of the latter artist.! It was my first effort to communicate 
between the forms generated by an artist’s will to communicate 


moral passion, and forms “invented” for their own sake. Those 
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who had proclaimed that “representation” and “content” were 
qualities that had become exhausted if not irrelevant in modern 
painting, had been inclined to believe that Shahn painted well in 
the period 1938-48 in spite of these qualities in his work; that those 
of his pictures which told a story or made a point were his least 
successful. If, as I rather thought, Shahn’s work was to be regarded 
as the culmination of a characteristically American “school” 
which has always had as its object the capture, whether in sympa- 
thetic or satirical terms, of a native image—than Shahn had not 
only saved American painting from the vulgarity of the academy, 
but had discovered a way of smuggling “content” (and socially 
meaningful content) back into the picture the early abstractionists 
had purged of everything but its beautiful design. That Shahn 
would admit to being “‘more interested in life than in art” was 
not surprising. That he called himself at the same time a “mystic” 
accounted both for his success in escaping the banal “prose” of the 
regionalists and social realists, and for his later difficulty in main- 
taining the symbolic charge of his images without the local politi- 
cal references that had originally given them point. 

A study of the more painful dilemma of the artist attempting 
to maintain communicable humanistic content without sacrificing 
the full orchestration of Western painterly means, followed. Rico 
Lebrun’s “Crucifixion” series of the late forties and early fifties was 
at the opposite pole from Shahn’s primitivistic simplifications. 
Scorning narrative, illustration, local references and contemporary 
symbols alike, Lebrun essayed to marry the rich mannerist tradi- 
tion of his native Italy with the revolutionary expressionist and 
post-Cubist shorthand of Paris. The attempt had been heroic, but 
unresolved so long as Lebrun had let the extravagant forms of the 
marriage ceremony obscure the identities of the participants—and 


their passionate reasons for seeking union. But before this battle 
had been won I became deflected momentarily from the witnessing 
of its awesome conclusion. Had not the whole history of Western art 
reflected periodically some such struggle? Had not times of “en- 
gagement’, of the artist’s identification with historical destiny, 
been followed by times of withdrawal, of cynicism, of interior 


monologue, of preoccupation with form for its own sake? 
Something of the healthy alternation of classical and romantic 
outlooks could be deducted from this cyclic movement; but in 
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its original meaning, classicism had not implied any escape from 
life. On the contrary! Beginning with the Renaissance, however, 
the concept of archacology, of bookish research into more “serene” 
times, and of conscious imitation of earlier styles, began to be 
associated with the classic. Raphael and Velasquez, Poussin and 
David, went to Rome. Their followers invariably became guard- 
ians of. “pure” and “disinterested” lifelessness. 

The academy is born. The artist as rebel against society makes 
his appearance for the first time: originally in defiance of the life- 
denial of frozen religious and social orthodoxies, later (conter- 
revolting against the vulgarity of romantic representation that has 
itself become a convention) in support of the artist’s freedom to 
fashion the beautiful without reference to other values. Cezanne 
isolates the »icture’s “structure”. Enter the art critic. Art for 
art's sake becomes the battle-cry of the unembattled. The School 
of Paris is born. 

Such, at any rate, was the gist of my undertaking to account 
for the triviality of the present estate of art by plotting the ups 
and downs of its past.? Criticism seemed well satisfied with this 
triviality. If the artists proved to be satisfied with it too, then per- 
haps its two faces, geometrical formalism and abstract expression- 
ism, were indeed the deadend of the glory of Western art, and no 
revival of a humanistic art was to be anticipated. But the critics 
could be wrong. I interviewed the artists themselves.* 

I recognized that the vitality and momentum were on the side of 
the formalist innovators. Did any of these Americans, self-confi- 
dently exuberant though they appeared to be, feel any limitation in 
the narrow range of “action” that was being defined for them by 
their intellectual mentors? Naturally I gave equal voice to the non- 
conformists of the minority—those artists who painted recogniz- 
able images and who were regarded as “retarded” both because 
they did so and because they might be conveying thereby parables 
about the nature of good and evil. 

Such artists among the later as Shahn, Wyeth, Levine and 
Bloom, had either achieved acclaim before the taste of the critics 
called down the curtain on humanism, or had received grudging 
recognition for technical accomplishments considered independent 
of their “irrelevant” content. Three comparatively unrecognized 
artists, Lebrun, Leonard Baskin and James Kearns, were given 
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a share of the stage and encouraged to articulate a philosophy of 
art that was entirely new in the context of modernism. 

Since these three artists have matured in the ensuing five years, 
and have been joined by others, the time has come to assess this 
phenomenon as a whole and to relate its premises to similar 
tendencies in the other arts. That is what I have attempted to do 
in “The Insiders”. 





‘Portrait of the Artist as an American. By Selden Rodman. Harpers, 1951. 


“The Eye of Man: Form and Content in Western Painting. By Selden 
Rodman. Devin-Adair. 1955. 


sConversations with Artists. Devin-Adair. 1957. 


The editors of Contact wish to thank Louisiana State University 
Press, publishers of The Insiders, for their help in obtaining this 
article. 


‘Newest ‘Contact’ Is Daring’’ 





(From The Book Corner, 


San Francisco Examiner) 


“The newest issue of Contact maga- 
zine (No. 6) is an effort to spring 
the spirit of “The Criminal Man’ 
from its prison of silence and mis- 
understanding .... 


“Like so many stone cutters, its con- 
tributors group around this huge 
subject and obliquely tap at its gran- 
ite surface in the hope of splitting it 
suddenly to the heart. Some chisel 
off only chips. But a few strike just 
the right plane... 


“In all, it’s an exciting issue; daring 
in concept, vigorous in execution, 


notable for its contributions to litera- 
ture if not to criminology.” 


LuTHER NIcHO Ls, Book Editor 


Still Available, at your Bookstore or by Subscription 
$5.00 for one year; $9.00 for two, U.S. or abroad. 
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is it fate 

everybody has done everything 

better than I have 

managed money kept books paid protection 
found the loopholes ga won the love 

of miscellaneous sundry and other holes 
better-dressed nandsomer slimmer 

it makes the blood boil 

or at any rate simmer 


is it fair 

and not mag merely annoying 

that I am not the best at everything 
inhaling cancerous smoke 

nead thrown back to laugh 

and laughing don't I alone look 

for the : taf Practical joke 


~ 





am I only Bill for God's sake Saroyan 
instead of all,the names in the,gphone book 





The following story, “Chapter 13, is an excerpt from Wallace Stegner’s 
new novel, A Shooting Star, which The Viking Press will publish in May. 
Stegner is, among other things, director of the creative writing program at 
Stanford University. His novelette, Genesis, appeared in Contact 2. 
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CHAPTER 13 


HEIR WAITER Was a man with a soft, corrupt face and a voice 

like a shy girl’s. The two boys at the corner table back of 

Sabrina’s kept arguing about him. One was positive he was a 

castrato, the other thought he was a flit. They bellowed joy- 
fully into the Wagon Wheel’s din, a yard behind Sabrina’s back. 

“I don’t give a damn, you understand,” said the advocate of the cas- 
trato theory. “It’s nothing to me. But I can tell the difference between 
the wrong hormones and no hormones at all. Look at his face—no 
beard, skin like a woman. And a choir-boy voice.” 

“The voice doesn’t prove anything,” Flit said. 

“The hell it doesn’t.” 

“What?” 

“The hell it doesn’t.” 

“The hell it does.” 

“The hell it doesn’t. How do you account for it, then?” 

“You can be born with funny vocal chords. Maybe he’s a male alto, 
or a counter tenor, or something.” 

“What?” 

“Maybe he’s a counter tenor!” 

Castrato groaned. Into their low-ceiling corner the incomparable 
clatter of two hundred diners crashed and pounded. “Oh, man,” Cas- 
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trato said as if in pain. “Counter tenor, he says. Under-the-counter 
soprano, you mean. Man, you don’t know anything. This guy’s de- 
prived.” 

The babble broke and drowned them out. “Isn’t it nice,” Sabrina said, 
forming each syllable for lip-reading. 

“Mmmm?” Oliver had been looking down at the lighter in his fin- 
gers. His forehead wrinkled as his eyes came up in question. His ciga- 
rette hung steady in the very middle of his lips. 

“Other people’s conversation.” 

He looked uncomprehending, and she gave him one of the dying-fish 
faces she was accustomed to draw in the margins of letters. But her 
depression was only too real. Too hard a day: an early start, a hard, 
fast drive over, too many martinis before lunch, a hot and blistering 
afternoon, too much talk, too many people, too much dust. The only 
good hour of the whole day had been lunch at Addie McAllister’s 
ranch. She had wandered outside with her barbecued-beef sandwich in 
her hand and found a calf that had sucked her fingers. But that was 
only an interlude. Most of it had been as stupid as this overheard con- 
versation in a corner thick with cigarette smoke and the reek from 
the charcoil broilers. She felt drained, dried out, coated with an ugly 
film, and she was hot enough to die. 

“I wonder how many places like this there are in the United States?” 
she said. “Places that smell and taste and sound exactly alike, where 
they anaesthetize your taste with alcohol and then throw steak and 
french fries at you? And where you’re not at home unless you’re loud.” 

From two feet away he looked into her eyes. “I’m sorry,” he said. 
“There wasn’t much choice if we wanted to eat on this side. This is the 
best place in Carson.” 

He looked almost offended, as if she were blaming him unjustly for 
the institution of the charcoal-broiled top sirloin. “Oh, don’t mind me,” 
she said. “It’s just that I’ve had about all the heat and noise I can take.” 

His eyes were quick and judging, and at once his hand was in the 
air, his fingers snapping for the waiter. It occurred to her that he was 
being considerate; he could be a brother if he tried. He said, “Are you 
all right? Would you feel better waiting outside? This is going to take 
a minute.” 
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“Maybe I will go out.” He rose when she did, watching her, perhaps 
to see if she would fall down. She was not so sure herself that she would 
make it, the room spun so, layered with smoke and detonating with 
sound. The boys in the corner stopped talking to watch her leave, and 
she dropped on their brown, flat-topped, insolently healthy heads a 
look that should have scalded the hair off them. She felt like crying at 
them, You brash cubs, sometime you'll find out every poor maimed 
unfortunate in the world isn’t there just to joke about. Why not a 
little pity, why not a little decent silence? 

The tables were packed so close she had to wedge through. From 
the bar, where people were lined up two deep waiting, someone called, 
but she waved blindly and went on. The headwaiter by the door creased 
his underworld face at her, and then the hot air of the street flooded 
around her and she stood breathing quickly against a pole. Second by 
second the smoke and hysteria and the nauseated feeling of pollution 
evaporated away. She filled her lungs many times; she looked around. 

Carson City’s main street was surprisingly quiet after the clamor in- 
side. The sun had been behind the Sierra for some time, and the light, 
though not the air, was cool. Eastward and southward across the tops 
of buildings she saw lion-colored mountains still in sunlight. The wind 
that came rattling the leaves from cottonwood to cottonwood down the 
short side street was warm, dry, faintly scented with sage and even 
more faintly with something rarer—the pines on the mountains. 

Oliver came out and stood at her side. “Feeling better ?” 

“Much better, thanks.” 

“I thought you were going to conk out.” 

“I’m all right now.” 

“Not a very successful day.” 

“You won two hundred dollars.” 

“T mean for you.” 

Though she had learned long ago to be alert for the tone of irony in 
his voice, she did not hear it now. He seemed honestly concerned; he 
had actually proposed the races as therapy. She said, “It wasn’t your 
fault I wasn’t up to it.” : 

“No disasters.” 


“No,” she said. “Not enough blood.” 
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They walked through a blast of barbecue smoke to the parking lot. 
Three quarters of the cars in it were Porsches, Mercedes’, Austin 
Healeys, Jaguars, MG’s, Triumphs, Lancias. Oliver pointed to a squat 
gray racer as if he expected her to say something. When she turned a 
blank face he was astonished. “Reventlow’s Scarab,” he said. “The win- 
nah. You weren’t paying much attention.” 

“I was never a very good spectator.” 

When he opened the door of the white Mercedes he had to brush 
and blow at the drift of cottonwood fluff that had gathered in the seats. 
The corners of the lot were white with windrowed cotton. Sabrina got 
in and closed her eyes. She heard the door shut solidly, heard Oliver 
walk around, felt the car lean with his weight. The key clinked in the 
ignition. She rolled her head sideward and looked and saw Oliver, in 
his plaid cap, pulling out of the boot the hooded jacket she had worn 
coming over. 

“No thanks,” she said. “I’d rather blow.” 

She lay back, looking up into the big cottonwood that spread from 
the lot beyond. The breeze was rattling up there, and she looked into 
thousands of heart-shaped, trembling leaves that glinted like light dry 
metal and pattered like a shower of rain. From all through the tree, 
from the split clusters of bolls, seed-fluff streamed off across a sky as 
blue as a Dutch tile. When Oliver reached to turn the key she laid a 
hand on his wrist. “Wait. Let’s sit a minute.” 

“We'll get home about two as it is.” 

“Just for a minute. I like the sound of the leaves.” 

He turned his back half against the door so that he could watch her. 
After perhaps two minutes while she sat with ¢losed eyes he said, 
“Mother told me Burke came up the other night.” 

She concentrated on the lonely and musical sounds of the tree. From 
a distance she said, “The news does get around.” 

“You didn’t make it up, I gather.” 

She opened her eyes and came back. “Oh . . . you know. He thinks 
he’s furious at me but I wonder if he really cares. I’m only a postscript 
on his life. He’s married to a medical practice.” 

“I wonder.” 

“Don’t wonder. He is.” 
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“Even if he is.” 

“Even if he is, what?” 

“Even if he is, make it up.” 

“Just like that.” 

“Just like that.” 

“Suppose he wouldn’t?” 

“He would.” 

She captured a filament of cotton, lighter almost than the air that 
carried it, and tried to lay it on her palm, and when it wouldn’t stay 
she blew it over the side of the car. “I don’t know,” she said. “Maybe 
he would. What about Bernard?” 

He was doodling the gearshift stick around through four positions, 
and while she waited for him to answer he began to whistle “Siboney” 
through his teeth. The stick moved jerkily in the parody of a rhumba 
step. His hazel eyes glinted sideways. 

She took his meaning, but the momentary angry defensiveness that 
came bursting up toward speech stopped short of words. For his con- 
tempt was not too different from the feelings she herself had had the 
previous evening, while she prowled Bernard’s middle-class street hunt- 
ing the ghost of ecstasy behind his blue door. Blue doors in New Mex- 
ico, she remembered, were supposed to keep witches away. Well. 

Oliver said, “Your disease isn’t so uncommon there’s no known cure. 
It'll cure itself if you'll let it.” 

Her lips thrust out at him. “Relax and enjoy it?” 

Her brother’s exclamation was almost a grunt. “Wear it out,” he 
said, “then go back. If I know Burke, he'll take you. He’d think he 
had to keep you on a short lead, and he’d get pretty prissy, I would 
guess, but he’d take you, partly because he thinks you’re Bewitching 
Womanhood on a patty shell and partly because he knows damned 
well how much you’ve meant to that fancy practice of his. The other 
business is no good. If you will pardon my crude terms, Barney’s a 
weak sister. He couldn’t hold you three weeks. He’s nothing—I don’t 
know how in hell you came to pick him in the first place. Wear it out 
and get over it. These things happen. There’s no reason they have to 
last.” 
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“Unless you can’t shake them, or unless they’re only symptoms of 
something else.” 

“Oh, for Christ’s sake.” 

While she sat sullenly, sunk in the bucket seat, he turned thickly 
behind the wheel and said, “You /ike this God-damned Madame Bovary 
act. Come off it. And let me tell you something else. You're a little too 
noticeable to go around making a spectacle of your blasted life.” 

“Isn’t that quaint, that was a point Bernard made.” 

“Then he’s got more judgment than I gave him credit for.” 

“It’s the worst thing I know about him. He’s afraid.” 

Just for a moment he squinted, guessing. “Balls,” he said. He turned 
the key and the motor chuckled. But before he could drop his hand to 
the shift stick she was out of the car. He regarded her grimly. 

“Now you’re sore. Good God. Sabrina, you act fifteen years old. Get 
in and let’s go home.” 

“I’m not going back yet.” 

She turned her face upward to the myriad tremble and glitter of 
leaves, the silent snow of fluff. With a gesture as positive as unleashing 
a dog she let her mind escape his insistence and run loose. Without 
taking her eyes off the stir and shimmer of the tree she said, “Oliver, 
did you ever think of buying a ranch? Raising cattle?” 

He barked out a one-syllable laugh. The moment she looked down 
he began ludicrously and savagely to bounce up and down, tossing 
imaginary flowers to both sides, a two-hundred-and-ten-pound Ophelia. 
Here’s pansies, that’s for thoughts. 

“Seriously,” she said. 

“Oh, seriously. Well, seriously, no. Taxwise it has advantages—guar- 
anteed and fully chargeable losses. Likewise Nevada has a pleasant 
absence of state income tax. As a way of life, however, I mean as a 
way of finding something positive to do in the world, no. If you re- 
member, I am tied to certain properties in Hillsborough and Wood- 
side.” He barked again. “Why? That the latest project?” 

“I was just thinking how lucky pioneer women were. I wish Burke 
had been driving a covered wagon when I met him, and I’d had to 
clear away the rattlesnakes to build a cabin, and wash clothes every 
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Monday in a boiler set on a greasewood fire, and make soap out of ashes 
and bacon fat, and stand off Paiutes with a Sharps rifle.” 

She said it principally to get a rise out of him, and yet there was a 
streak of truth in the fantasy. Preposterous as it was, she had seen her- 
self in calico at that cabin door. Oliver was shaking his head slowly 
back and forth. 

“Can you imagine me in Addie McAllister’s shoes?” she said. “Boots, 
rather? Out in the corral with the men at roundup time stabbing steers 
with hypodermics and notching ears and clipping horns and branding— 
even castrating? I’ve seen her.” 

His morose eyes never left her face. “No,” he said. 

She paid no attention. “Burke could come up on week ends and for 
his vacations. In the fall the cottonwoods would be all yellow and in 
spring there’d be pussywillows and in winter we could run up to the 
Snow Bowl or Squaw Valley. And in summer you could bring all your 
fifty children to ride the horses and catch pollywogs in the irrigation 
ditches. And I could have a million dogs. You know the first thing I 
did when Burke and I were married? I got a dog, just because Mother 
would never let me have one. Do you know my dog Fat Boy? I wish 
he was here now.” 

“So do I,” Oliver said. “I'd have him bite you. Where does it get you 
to wallow around in all these daydreams?” 

“Somebody’s got to raise the steaks for the nine million charcoal-broil 
steak houses in the United States.” 

“Have you forgotten all the people you know who set out to live the 
healthy outdoor life here or down in the Santa Ynez or somewhere? 
The few who make it go grew up on ranches in the first place. The 
rest go to shrinkers twice a week or have already taken their overdose 
of sleeping pills. Cattle ranches are a symptom, not a cure.” He caught 
her smiling at his violence, and made a disgusted pft! with his mouth. 
“You pernicious hag, get in, so we can get started.” 

“I told you, I’m not going back.” 

His eyes cocked up at her from under bushy brows; his face went 
through several expressions and settled on one of polite interest. “So 
what'll you do?” 

“Maybe stay here for a while.” 








“Here? In Carson?” 

“Somewhere around here. I like the way the trees sound.” 

“That’s fine. What do I tell Mother?” 

“Do you have to tell her anything?” 

“Cut it out. Of course I'll have to tell her something. She'll ask. She’s 
so convinced that the dissolute Hutchens strain is breaking out in you 
that she’ll ask in fear and trembling.” 

“All right. Tell her I stayed over with Addie to learn cattle ranching. 
Or tell I went into the desert to purify my soul. Can’t you see the head- 
lines in 1970? Tonopah Mystery Woman Believed Lost Socialite. A 
woman who lived for ten years in a Tonopah hotel room may be so- 
cially prominent Mrs. Burke Castro, wife of a Pasadena physician, 
Tonopah police said today. Mrs. Castro disappeared from a parking lot 
in Carson City on June 21, 1960, after an argument with her brother, 
wealthy playboy Oliver Hutchens of Hillsborough. Contacted at his 
mother’s Hillsborough estate, Mr. Hutchens said ... what did you 
say?” 

“Choose any four-letter word.” 


A party came out and crowded into two cars and pulled away. The 
cottonwoods pattered overhead, the breeze was almost cool. She thought 
that if she could find some place to walk, the half-stupefied headache 
she had carried out of the restaurant would go away. She had no heart 
for fencing with Oliver, and less for listening to his advice. She wanted 
contact with clean things, wind and trees, sagebrush, desert, stars. And 


no people. 

Eventually Oliver accepted the fact that she was not going. “Got 
money?” 

“Enough. And credit cards.” 

He swung his sunglasses by the earpiece. His head bristled with 
virile short hair. At seventy he would have it as thick as ever; he would 
be a white-haired, pink-faced old man dangerous to waitresses and his 
younger friends’ wives. These things happen; there’s no reason they 
have to last. He said, “Let me ask you straight, are you responsible? 
Sober? In your right mind?” 

“Of course.” 

“How long do you expect to stay?” 
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“T don’t know. Until I think things out.” 

“Want me to stay over and drive you back tomorrow?” 

“Oh, Oliver, let up! I’m not staying over to meet Bernard, so you 
can’t embarrass me that way. Stay if you want to, but I'd rather be 
alone.” 

“So,” he said, and, straightening, laid his palm on the gear shift knob. 
“Well, coraggro. I'll tell Mother you’re at Addie’s. You might check in 
there if you decide to stay more than ten years. There might be mes- 
sages.” She stepped aside as he cramped the car around, and from his 
angled position he said, “Don’t get lost.” 

“Ah, wouldn’t I like to!” 

He did not shoot forward as she expected. His face was scowly. 
“Sister mine, I wonder if I ought to leave you?” 

“Go on, your chivalry is showing. I'll be all right.” 

“Where’ll you stay?” 

“T'll find somewhere.” 

“How’'ll you get home? Plane?” 

“Or rent a Hertz car.” 

“So,” he said again. “Well, whatever it is, find it.” He laughed. “Or 
lose it.” He burst away, bounced at the driveway entrance, shifted with 
a whurt! whurroo! and was gone. 

At once Sabrina walked around the Wagon Wheel and across the 
highway and down a side street that shortly dwindled away into 
desert. Out ahead to the left she saw US. 50 cutting eastward toward 
the broken country where the Carson River made a belt of trees. Ahead 
to the right was the high desert range she had seen over the roofs; she 
thought she could see the Indian School at its foot, miles away over a 
sloping patchwork of alfalfa fields and pastures. But she bore away 
from the cultivated land, heading into the scabby flats straight east- 
ward, parallel with U.S. 50. As a gauge of how much was left of after- 
noon she watched the shadow of the Sierra that crept up the face of the 
eastern range. 

In the flat heels she had worn for the races she found the walking 
easy enough, but she was offended by the scattered refuse. Every clump 
of sage or rabbitbrush wore flags of Kleenex, around every stalk was 
folded newspaper or waxed bread wrappers. Glass was everywhere, and 
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bullet-plugged cans, broken toys, cartons, dried and curling shoes, 
crockery. Instead of being gradually engulfed in its own rising rub- 
bish, as ancient cities had been, Carson City tossed its litter out and let 
it blow, so that archeologists of the far future would find the town’s life 
spread in a thin geological horizon across miles of valley. 

The breeze puffed at her back, flowing down from the cooling moun- 
tains. She tested the air for unpleasant odors and smelled only dust 
and sage. Very quickly the desert took the pollution out of the garbage 
people flung across it. Not even carrion retained its stench long. But it 
was all ugly, especially the cans, one of the ugliest shapes of human 
waste. Only glass, which lasted forever, might ultimately acquire beauty 
on that dumpheap. Over many years it acquired a delicate ultraviolet 
tint. Remembering Addie McAllister’s mantel with its row of those 
relics, Sabrina found herself examining the rubbish as she picked her 
way through it, hoping for the sight of an unbroken flask or medicine 
vial with the lilac of fifty years of sun in it. She would have taken such 
a find as an omen. 

The rising line of shadow had overflowed the broken country along 
the river, as well as the shoulder of the southeastern range. North of 
her was an irregular noise of speeding cars. Walking with her eyes on 
the rosy spurs of rock that were still in sun, she thought, Maybe I 
should go out in the desert somewhere. What if I just kept on walking? 
Maybe Manitou or somebody would send me a vision and tell me my 
secret name, out in the middle of some dead sea bottom with my tongue 
leather in my mouth and my skin burned black and the sky like tin, 
and all around a horizon like the backbones of dinosaurs. Maybe suffer- 
ing and purging would bring an inward look so profound that ever 
afterward a person would be unshakable. Maybe then I’d know what I 
should do, and be able to do it. 

She went on between clumps of sage, down curving channels of ash- 
like earth. The sun on the peaks had shrunk till it was on only one face 
of rock, and then between the time when she lifted a foot and the time 
when she brought it down, the peak went dun. While she counted one, 
the light that had been dammed there went a hundred and eighty-six 
thousand miles into space, on its way to make a sunrise on some other 


planet. 
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Out of breath, she paused. The pounding in her temples, the dilated 
look of everything, the grayness that seemed instantly to flood the world 
when that candle peak went out, her recollection of the uneven course 
she had pursued out from town, made her realize that she had been 
quite drunk, and was still far from steady. Never mind: the desert 
would purify her as it purified everything. 

She was perhaps a mile and a half out on the flats, excruciatingly 
alone, a sparrow whose fall might or might not be noted. Above her 
the sky was full of light, though the earth lay now in its own shadow. 
On the other side of the Sierra the last sunset on the continent was in 
progress. How strange and sad to be a living, feeling thing! 

She heard the whispering hum of cars from the highway. The wind 
that in the parking lot had brought to her nostrils a touch of coolness 
and peace touched them again with the warm, unmistakable scent of 
pines that it had kept intact across all that aromatic reach of sage. 

Like a hope? Eager for portents, she grasped at the possibility that 
recommended itself to her like a patent medicine. Tired? Run-down? 
Out of joint with your world? Scared that the fault is really in you, not 
in others? Then simplify. Find a world you can quit being afraid of. Try 
fresh air, work, the company of animals less troubling than twentieth- 
century human beings. Head for the desert or the woods. 

Briefly, experimentally, she saw herself walking a night road with 
someone, their footsteps soft in dust, the ranch house windows lighted, 
the barns dark, the night wind stirring and rattling the leaves, and 
beyond them, enclosing it all, the far, soft, hollow roar of the mountains. 

Then she saw whom she was walking with, and the image cracked 
like cracking glass. Where on earth was her pride? She said aloud, 
“Bernard, damn you, I will pick you off me like a burr! I must!” 

Abruptly there were tears on her face. She sat down with a moan, and 
leaning back on her braced palms among the runty forest of sage, she 
stared blindly at the sky. For a long time she sat without moving. The 
tears stopped, her cheeks dried. A small boatlike cloud coasting over 
the southeastern range went red, then pink, then mauve, then gray. 
The greenish sky deepened, the sage plain filled with shadows that 


between the dark clumps became almost as dark as the sage itself. 
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There was a soft sound of wind, like a sigh: another day endured 
and survived. 

Purify me, she said to the shadowed desert. Tell me the name to go 
by. Tell me what to do, and teach me how to do it with a whole heart. 

She tuned her ear to the stealthy night wind. Much of the day’s heat 
had already radiated away; the air was cool. A few stars had revealed 
themselves brighter than the sky they were set in. This was the hour, 
she remembered, when sidewinders came out oi the sand and the 
desert’s nocturnal life began to stir. Her ears strained against silence, 
whispers, rustlings. 

Carefully she leaned forward and rubbed her hands, pebbled with 
indented gravel. Beside her her handbag was a swimming paleness. 
She grasped it and rose, bringing into view the wider darkness and the 
uneven line where earth fitted sky. Only then, up to her waist in sage- 
brush, glaring into shadows, did she comprehend what a figure she 
made—a woman in a cotton print dress, clutching a white summer 
handbag, all alone a mile or two out in the scraggy desert, with tears 
dried on her face and her ears alert for the sandy slither, the small dry 
coilings, of danger. 

Lashing her fear with irony, she assured herself that it must happen 
often. All the time, distracted women must wander away from gam- 
bling joints, divorce courts, bars, motels where they lived with one man 
while divorcing another, and jounce and stumble ridiculously, in angry 
or lamentable tears, out into the wilderness, to be rescued later, hyster- 
ical and panic-stricken, by bored lovers, deputies, posses of excitement- 
hunting loafers. Whatever the desert might offer a savage living out his 
ritual obligations, it didn’t offer much to modern woman. The contents 
of her bag recommended themselves to her notice: a partial pack of 
cigarettes, a compact and lipstick, a broken roll of Lifesavers, a crum- 
pled handkerchief, a purse, keys to the car she didn’t have with her, a 
gas card, a restaurant credit card. Not exactly what the well-equipped 
hermit should take along. 

To think of doing anything alone, anything whatever, was preposter- 
ous. She turned, and the neon halo of Carsor City bloomed against the 
wall of the Sierra like the lights of rescuers. Through wind-moved 
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trees, or what she imagined were trees, the town’s lights flickered and 
shook. 

She started picking her way—most carefully, for she had not entirely 
shed her fear—among the gnarly clumps, the glass-and-can-strewn 
ground. Hunt her soul in solitude? There was no one she less liked to 
be alone with than herself. Search her soul for answers? There was no 
more answer in her than there was in an echo. She gave back nothing 
but questions. Sneaking from the image of herself self-exposed on the 
dreary flat, she groped toward the lights of Carson, and when she 
paused, hunting a passage among the shadows or listening to a frighten- 
ing sound, she heard the traveler wind, the growing and then diminish- 
ing of cars on the highway, the troubling sounds of her own difficult 
shamed life: the breathing, the beating of the heart. 

Whatever she needed, it was not herself. She did not like herself. She 
needed someone with whom to keep in touch, someone to comfort her 
when she whimpered and reassure her when she was scared. And that 
had to be, could only be, Burke. 

Hunting a way to come into town unnoticed, she found herself at the 
edge of the State Capitol grounds. People were strolling there, sitting 
on benches; she fitted herself among them and took her unnoticed 
place. There was an air upon the proprietary couples of comfortable 
relaxation after a day’s work. They spoke in low voices, their laughter 
was gentle. They seemed another race from the tourists in the bars and 
cafés and gambling joints along the highway. 

For a time, shoes in hand and the lawn soft-prickling under her 
stockinged feet, she watched a boy hunting nightcrawlers with a flash- 
light, pushing a can ahead of him, probing his light among the grass 
blades for the telltale reddish shine. Around her among the smells of 
cooling night under the rattle of cottonwood leaves the slow couples 
moved. She would have liked to live and belong and take part in this 
town—not the hoked-up tourist town, but the working town, the cattle- 
raising, alfalfa-growing, politics-arguing, intimate, practical, Biggest 
Little Capital on Earth. 

Was that so insane as Oliver said it was? Was that impulse to find a 
healthy world and make herself a place in it only another of the emo- 
tional explosions that had begun in Oaxaca and left her in bits? Or was 
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it the beginning of reconciliation and wisdom? She had hated her un- 
rewarding life; here was an alternative, possibly even a way to lead 
Burke out of that highly paid attentiveness he enslaved himself to. She 
could heal the healer. What you did conditioned what you were; if you 
did trivial things, you were trivial; nothing, you were nothing. The 
Wolcott tradition might tell her to collect sun-tinted bottles, but she 
wanted more. There was too much life in her to let it be frittered away. 
Made to enhance life, Burke had told her long ago. Here might be a 
way. 

In the soft dark, full of a growing excitement and triumph, she said 
with her lips but not her voice, It all changed, it all started to go right, 
one night when I was up in Carson and fell in love with the sound of 
cottonwood trees. 

There was a drugstore in the next block. Standing at the cashier’s 
desk between a counter of cheap bright goods and a bank of slot ma- 
chines, she changed a dollar into quarters and dimes. As she turned 
away, to test her luck she dropped a dime into one of the slot machines 
and pulled the handle. The wheels whirred, clicked: cherry. Spun, 
clicked: cherry. Spun, clicked: bar. Into the cup, with a tinny clink, 
the machine spit four dimes. 

An omen. Sabrina scooped them out and slid into the telephone 
booth. One of the dimes revived the telephone into a hum, and she 
dialed operator. When the voice came she shoved the hinged door shut 
with her knee, enclosing and illuminating herself, and lifting her 
mouth close against the black cone she called collect. The intricate 
system made its heard connections, voices passed on data. Then the 
number answered not in Robert’s or Annie’s voice, but in Burke’s 
own. 

“Hello!” she said. “Hello!” The operator cut in and cut out again. 
Then they were alone on the line. “Hello, Burke?” she said, and had to 
clear her husky throat. “It’s Sabrina.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I know.” 

“I thought we ought to . . . talk things over.” 

“I’m surprised you think there’s anything to talk over.” 

“At least I can say that I’m miserably sorry.” 

“Yes,” he said. “That’s what you said the other night.” 
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“It’s true! It was true the other night and it’s true now.” 

“I’m glad to know it,” Burke said, “but does being sorry help?” 

“TI hoped it might help a little.” 

“Maybe it does, a little. Maybe we need something that helps a lot.” 

Stalemate, so soon. He was a stone. Once he had said to her, joking, 
that he couldn’t get mad but he could certainly hold a grudge. Already 
the mood of penitential optimism that she had brought to the booth 
was heating up toward hostility and self-justification, and that was not 
what she had wanted or intended. She could imagine his head bent 
down as he listened politely and unforgivingly to her humbling of 
herself. Bitterly she cried into the mouthpiece, “This time /’m calling 
you. What do you want me to do, get down on my knees?” 

It was a moment before he answered. She thought she heard a dry 
little cough of a laugh. “I doubt that that would help either,” Burke 
said. “I tried it. Remember?” 

“Ah!” Sabrina said. “Ah, that’s dirty!” The booth was so airless that 
she kicked at the hinged door and kicked herself into darkness. Sit- 
ting in the bluish radiance from the drugstore she said urgently, “Dar- 


ling, please let’s not quarrel! Can’t we try to be reasonable people? I 
take all the blame, I’m crawling. It’s all over, I’ve given him up 
totally, I’m asking you to forgive me. Can you?” 

She hung upon the lengthening, stubborn silence. “I don’t know,” 
he said. 

“Oh, please! Because if you can I’ve got an idea for us.” 

“Do we need an idea?” 


“Doesn’t it seem to you we do?” 

“Ideas sound about as useful as feeling sorry. You can’t smash... 
smash everything and then smash it again and then expect to kiss it 
better.” 

Now for the first time she heard the quaver of anger in his voice, 
the way he swallowed a word to get his breath, and she gripped the re- 
ceiver as if it were the receptacle of all her own anguish. She said to 
herself, This is how you decided, forget what it costs, and cried into 
the listening, unsympathetic wire, “But darling, if we both tried! You 
said you wanted us to get past it. So do I. I want us to get a ranch 


up here, like Addie McAllister’s, and get back to some healthy kind 
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of life. I could be of some use, I could do something! And you could 
come up week ends, or oftener if you’d turn over more patients to the 
others, and ride and relax and get over all that strain. Maybe if you 
liked it you’d want to give up your practice down there and move up 
here permanently. I should think you’d want to heal people worth 
healing instead of all those ... people such as I’ve been . . . Dar- 
ling?” 

She was talking to silence; for a second she was afraid he had hung 
up. Then she heard his breathing. Without inflection he said, “It might 
be a good idea for you. Why don’t you go ahead?” 

“For us?” 

“For you,” Burke said. “Not for me.” 

“Oh, darling, why not?” 

The connection was very good; she could distinctly hear every breath 
he drew. “You want to know?” he said in a quacking voice. 

Sabrina moved her knee, and the light came dingily on in the booth. 
She saw her own face uptilted to the mouthpiece, furiously listening 
like someone caught at a keyhole, and though she could not see the 
lips move, she heard the stiff words. “Say it.” 

“Because when [I left the other night I was through,” Burke said. 
“After that, how could I ever trust you again? How do I know what 
you're doing in Carson right now? How do I know you're not snug 
in some motel ?” 

Strangling, Sabrina kicked the door: the light went out and left 
her in the cold radiance of diffused mercury vapor. Whispering, she 
said, “I’m not. I’ve talked to him once, on the phone, since I saw you. 
He wanted me to go to Carmel with him and I wouldn't. It’s over. And 
that’s the truth.” 

“Maybe,” he said. “How would I know?” 

“Darling .. .” 

“You do anything you want,” Burke said in a high tight voice. “I’m 
out of it.” 

“I knew you were heartless,” she said, still whispering. “I knew you 
were as cold as a lizard. But I never knew that if I came on my knees 
you would care so little that you would . . .” A high shelf of blue boxes 
of Kleenex outside the booth burned for a moment as yellow as fog 
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lights and then came fading back to blue. “When you were on your 
knees,” she said, “I hurt you because I had to, because I’d lied and I 
couldn’t go on lying. But when I’m on mine you take your revenge as 
cold as ice.” 

She reached to hang up, and from a foot away the receiver said, 
“Sabrina!” She kept the receiver hanging over its hook. “Sabrina!” it 
said. She dropped it in its holder. 

The booth light somehow was on again. She pushed through the 
door to avoid it and the sight of her own reflection. Her hands were 
shaking; she braced them against a counter, hesitating in the strange, 
somnambulistic unreality of mercury-vapor blue. 

A girl with loaflike buttocks crammed into flimsy slacks was hanging 
on the handle of a twenty-five-cent slot machine, watching while the 
bands spun and stopped. “Pfffft!” She let the handle bang up and 
said to the girl behind the counter, “Jeez, I should have stuck with the 
one at the Western. That paid once in a while.” 

“This is ripe,” the clerk said. “It’s hardly paid all day.” 

They stopped talking as Sabrina came between them with the rem- 
nants of her change in her hand. As she might have dropped a scrap 
of paper in a wastebasket, she dropped a quarter into the machine and 
pulled the handle. She heard it whirring behind her as she walked 
on. When she was halfway to the door it clicked, after two steps it 
clicked again, after another it clicked a third time. The fat girl bleated 
and the jackpot crashed. 

Sabrina looked back from the doorway. Coins were still rolling; the 
fat girl was on her knees, the clerk with a look of glad envy was 
leaning over the counter. “Jeez!” she said. “Irish dividends!” Their 
heads turned as Sabrina moved, and when they saw her starting out the 
door the fat girl screamed, “Hey, you leaving your jackpot?” 

“Keep it,” Sabrina said. “Maybe it’ll bring you some of my luck.” 

The street was Christmas-colored with neon. She went down it 
blindly, thinking, Oh damn him, damn his coldness, damn his hurt 
grudge-holding vanity! If he’d only been the slightest understanding, 
we might have ... He didn’t have any reason to... 

Might have what? said the cynic in her cerebellum. And didn’t he 
have reason? Didn’t he? And won’t he? Oh God, won’t he? 
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THE GRUNION RUN 
AND OTHER STORIES 


— Ariel Parkinson 





AT THE END of a love-affair which had borne him to a pinnacle 
of groggy passion and then plunged him into a purifying asceticism 
of fatigue, Evan Hahn sat down at his office typewriter and com- 
posed a letter of magnificent bitterness to his former love-object. 
He did not mail the letter; it was far too good for her; halfway 
through it he became caught up in its singing rhythms, carried it 
home, and by two o'clock in the morning it had become a little, 
virulent masterpiece, a gem. He read it over, tears of awe starting 
in his eyes. The next morning he mailed it off to an old college 
roommate of his, Marnie Heinrich, who was living out in Cali- 
fornia doing some sort of writing for TV. Marnie sent it to his 
agent who immediately sold it to a quality literary magazine. Six 
months later Evan Hahn’s story had won the magazine’s New 
Writers’ Prize and was included in a yearly anthology of Best Short 
Stories. A local newspaper columnist said in a review that the 
story was full of subtle symbolism and devoted the entire column 
to explaining it. Evan read this over and over with great wonder. 
The next week he quit his job at his father’s brokerage office, 
bought an Olivetti portable, and with the tattered clipping of the 
review folded over his heart, left for New York. 


For a year and a half he doggedly turned out two stories a 
month; Vance Rose, his agent, sold six of them. The other twenty- 
six weighed on Evan’s mind. He called Vance Rose and asked him 
to lunch at a little bar where all the writers went. “Look,” he said. 
“Do you realize there’s enough words in those short stories to make 
up two books? My God, they can’t go to waste, Vance; I’ve worked 
too hard on them.” 


“Nobody will take a chance on a collection by an unknown 
writer,” Vance said. “Write a novel or something first.” 
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“My God,” Evan said violently, “I’ve been absolutely DRIVING 
myself giving you two stories a month, which for some mysterious 
reason you can’t sell, and here you ask me to put in what amounts 
to a solid year on a novel so J can sell my short stories for you?” 

Vance shrugged. “You want to get between hard covers, you 
have to put in hard work.” 

“I want to leave something of myself,” Evan said. “What if 
something happened to me, and I couldn’t write any more? What 
if I had a stroke for instance? Those stories I’ve already written 
will be all that’s left of me.” 

“Who has a stroke at age twenty-eight?” 

“Twenty-nine,” Evan said. “You never can tell . . . I’m tired,” he 
said suddenly. “I can’t seem to THINK any more. You know that 
last story I gave you? It wasn’t any good, I KNOW it wasn’t any 
good. My God, I revised that story eight times, Vance.” 

“Why don’t you take a vacation?” Vance said. 


% % % *% * 


The white heat at the airport dealt him a solid thwack, dis- 
locating his tottering sense of time. He had left New York in a 


dreary 6 o'clock morning drizzle and now here he was in Los 
Angeles hungering after five hours’ travel for a pre-lunch martini 
and it was eight o’clock in the morning. He would mention this 
wryly in a letter to Vance and it was possible he could work it into 
a story theme—it should symbolize SOMETHING—but at this 
point for all the awe he should have felt toward jet travel and 
Modern Tempo the most he could manage was weary exasperation. 

They had misplaced his bag somewhere and he had to run to 
catch the helicopter to Disneyland—Disneyland!—stumbling over 
the blinding concrete with the heat swelling in waves against his 
face and his Olivetti case banging against his knees. 

In the helicopter he buckled himself down into the hard seat and 
immediately they took off with a shattering clatter of machinery 
that lifted them up and shook them like rats in the teeth of a 
terrier. T'wentieth-Century travel, my God! Deaf, vibrating vio- 
lently, he stared at the great shaft rotating only a few inches away, 
all the gross entrails naively exposed, all the bolts showing, a totality 
of ugliness, efficiency, and discomfort. The pilot was hidden up 
front in a kind of raised mezzanine; they could see only his feet. He 
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had on white cotton sweat socks and dirty saddle shoes, and above 
the socks there was blond fuzz. 

It epitomized SOMETHING, but he would have to think about 
it later. With effort he removed his eyes from the sweat socks, en- 
countering the palsied gaze of the five other passengers who were 
making various grimaces of restrained agony. Presently the helli- 
copter lurched and he glimpsed the snowy peak of the Matterhorn, 


rising into the smog. 


* * % % * 


Marnie Heinrich was twenty minutes late. He had always been 
late; when he and Evan Hahn were roommates back at dear old 
Ohio State Marnie was late for everything. “It’s part of my 
charm,” he used to say. This had annoyed Evan then and to his 
surprise it annoyed him now. Back in New York he had remem- 
bered Marnie’s casual habits with a sort of wistful envy, and the 
more he'd thought of it the more he came to regard this tardiness 
as an indication of a superior way of life: free, independent, salu- 
brious, and possibly—for Evan Hahn at this moment of panic— 
therapeutic. Yes, by heaven, it might be the very thing he needed: 
a few weeks in the California sun, surrounded by lax nature and 
good old Marnie Heinrich’s personal aura of languor. 

“Where’s your bag?” Marnie said as they walked over the 
nursery-bright pavement outside the glittering gates of Disneyland. 
They heard a dingle of bells from behind the great stockade and a 
miniature train appeared on the dike, spilling sanitary smoke and 
giant tourists. 

“They didn’t have time to transfer it,” Evan said. “I’m afraid I'll 
have to pick it up tomorrow. My God, landing at Disneyland!” 

“You oughta go in there sometime,” Marnie told him, waving 
his arm toward the spires and turrets, toward the Matterhorn. 
“You oughta take ride up the Amazon.” 

“That experience should be good for something,” Evan said. 
“The Ride up the Amazon & Other Stories.” 

Marnie shot a look at him. “I’m getting a collection together,” 
Evan explained. “All I need is one good story for the title.” 

“Swell,” Marnie said. “Wonderful. . . . Did you know that the 
adults outnumber the kids four-to-one in this place?” 

“T believe you,” Evan said. 
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Out in front of the admission booths a blond youth in snowy 
ducks and pristine shirt whisked an infinite scrap of paper into a 
long-handled dustpan. Evan felt a rise in spirits. Here, at least, was 
a cooling order. He smiled at Marnie and clapped a hand on his 
shoulder. ““Good old Marnie,” he said. 


* * * * * 


He tried to listen to what Marnie was saying but he had to 
fight all the things that were coming at him at once: the heat out 
here on Marnie’s deck and the roar of the waves not twenty yards 
in front of them and the screams of kids playing on the sand and 
the snarls of three speedboats towing waterskiers from one end of 
the cove to the other, and permeating everything else like the 
loudest noise of all, the glare, the churning roiling glittering glare 
from the Pacific. He did not understand how anything so impos- 
sibly blue could be so goddam bright. Blue was supposed to be a 
restful color. 

“That’s all she wrote, brother,” Marnie repeated, spreading his 
square brown palms around his coffee-cup. He had changed imme- 
diately into trunks and had urged Evan to do so, and now here 
they both sat, Marnie turning even browner and Evan like a pink 
piglet. Marnie said, “Three of those ratings in a row, he’s out on 
his can. No matter who thinks he’s a new Paddy Chayefsky.” 

“I saw one of his Studio One stories last year,” Evan said. “It 
was excellent, really quite good. . . . How old is this Moss?” He 
had to know, although what difference it made—they were ALL 
young, younger than he, and they all had made their mark, they 
would LAST in spite of ratings, no matter what Marnie said. 

“Hell, I don’t know,” Marnie said. “About twenty-three, I 
guess.”” He yawned, raising his arms with his fists clenched above 
his head, his armpits startling white like the underbelly of a nursing 
sow. “How do you like that, a has-been at twenty-three?” 

Evan did not answer; he was wondering why all of a sudden 
two similes about pigs had arisen in his mind. 

“T mention Moss because frankly no matter how much the critics 
adore your stuff, unless you write like the sponsor says or more 
particularly unless you show some power with the ratings, prefer- 
ably both, then you are out on your can. But I suppose you maga- 
zine writers don’t have anything like ratings to worry about.” 
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“God no, nothing as bad as THAT,” Evan said with some vio- 


lence. “We only worry about how we’re going to get between 


, 


hard covers.’ 

Marnie squinted out at some teen-agers trying to launch an out- 
rigger info the surf. “How’s old Vance?” he said. 

“Just the same. Tactful and fatherly as hell. Tells you why a 
magazine turned down your latest and makes it sound as if it’s 
because the story’s too damned good for them. Tells you no pub- 
lisher wants to put out a collection of short stories before your 
novel, which has sold 200,000 copies over and above Book Club 
sales. .. . He sent you his regards.” 

“He should. He’s been eating off me for the last two years.” 

Evan stood up, restlessly, and leaned over the deck rail. The 
sun on his head made him dizzy. He stared out at the ocean, whose 
temperature was 70° and whose breezes bore a thin tinge of 
exhaust fumes. Two little girls were squatting in the sand below 
torturing a crab which they had trapped in a plastic bucket. Up 
toward one end of the Cove some flat rocks grew from the sea, and 
above them arose a yellow cliff among whose crevices grew cacti. 
Well, it was a change of scenery—cactus at the ocean, helicopter to 
Disneyland—a change of attitude, new experience, he would keep 
his eyes open and take it all in; he would take it apart and it would 
flower for him, mean something, explode into insight. 

It had better be good for him. He fought off a feeling of sudden 
panic. 


*% * * * * 


Tuesday Marnie appeared in a sincere grey suit and a narrow 
black knit tie. “TV writers gotta look respectful in conference,” 
Marnie said, “as if they’re from San Francisco.” He sludged off 
through the sand, carrying in his hand his shoes and socks with the 
garters dangling, attached. “Ill pick up your bag,” he called back. 

Evan tidied up the cottage, carefully scrubbing the sink which 
was hopelessly rusty, and swept out the sand. Then he took the 
Olivetti and walked out onto the deck and put the typewriter on 
a stool in front of him and opened it and inserted paper into it. 

A flight of six heiicopters burst over the cliff behind him; he 
could almost feel the jar of air as they passed over his head and 
roared out to sea. The group of children playing in front did not 
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look up. He sat back and fixed his eyes on a point far out in the 
ocean. The point moved and took shape: a fishing boat. He watch- 
ed the boat cut obliquely across the swell and drop anchor about 
a half-mile out. A swarm of gulls swung like gnats around it as it 
bobbed up and down in the troughs. 

There was a cry of agony from below; one of the children had 
fallen into the hole the others had dug in the sand; he ran howling 
toward the ocean to a young woman who was body-surfing, her 
legs kicking up from the foam as she was borne in on her stomach 
with her arms tight against her sides; he stood with his ankles in 
the wash howling soundlessly and his mother picked herself up 
from her wave and put her arms around him, and salt water and 
sand mingled between their bodies turning them to mud. 

Evan picked up his typewriter and went inside. Presently he 
came out wearing Marnie’s trunks (his were still wet) and set off 
rapidly down the beach in the direction of the rocks. He returned 
an hour later with a handful of shells, and when he stumbled into 
the cottage and saw the white sheet of paper still stuck like a flag 
into the Olivetti he went into the kitchenette, dumped the shells 
into the sack of garbage under the sink, and, although it was only 
ten-thirty, poured himself a drink. 


% % *% x xe 


He was almost asleep, pressed down by the sun into the support- 
ing warmth of the sand, suspended between two layers of heat. /. 
small change of pressure on his skin, such as you feel in the dar): 
when you approach a wall, awoke him. He opened his eyes, close«! 
his mouth; he had been drooling down onto his arm. 

“You awake?” It was a tow-headed boy. He had been standin: 
there watching Evan Hahn drool in his sleep. 

“T am now,” Evan said without moving. The boy had spoken 
to him several times, once had accompanied him uninvited upor. 
his solitary ritual walk up the beach, chattering, distracting him 
the whole Cove colony, with its bare feet and its clavicles and it: 
unsupported bosoms and its thighs and its wet hair, EVERY- 
THING exposed (there was a couple, a man and a woman in their 
fifties, who came every Sunday with a mat and a beach umbrella; 
they spread their mat and lay under their umbrella and caressed 
each other all day long; when it became almost unbearable they 
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would flee laughing into the cooling sea, their flanks trembling with 
aged fat and ageless (it would SEEM) lust, and then go back to 
the mat and eat sandwiches; and all the long hot day they would 
caress and eat and bathe), everything unbearably thrusting itself 
into one’s vision and ears, already exhausted by the noise and the 
light. 

The boy leaned over and pressed a finger into Evan’s shoulder. 
“You're getting burned,” he diagnosed. “I thought I should tell 
you.” 

“Thanks,” Evan said. “Thanks a lot.” He peeled his cheek off 
his arm like a soaked bandage and sat up, white spots immediately 
swarming over his vision. 

The boy sat down beside him. Evan felt a dull hopeless anger 
spit inside him. “You're staying with Marnie,” the boy said. 

Evan blinked, clearing his sight, and stared at the riffling white 
line of breakers; as the water lifted he could see almost through it, 
pale green and veined with a strand of kelp. The wave crashed 
and came hissing toward him, delivering the kelp like an offering 
at his feet. 

“TI guess I forgot to tell you we’re staying in the second-to-end 
cabana,” the boy said. “We stay there every year. My father comes 
down on weekends. There’s just my mother and my little sister and 
me.” He shook his head. “Poor Dad,” he said. “I guess it’s the 
man who pays, eh? . . . . Our cabana’s the one with the green 
awning,” he prodded, pointing. 

Evan sighed and gazed down the beach. There was a line of 
small shelters at the end of the Cove, disguised trailers with shades 
and awnings and tiny decks in front. “See the one?” the boy said. 

“TI see it,” Evan said. “It’s very nice.” 

“Do you know what?” the boy said, widening his eyes. “There’s 
going to be a seven-foot tide tonight. We’re putting up sandbags 
in front. The Halvorsens at the end got washed out last night, and 
that was only a six-foot eight-inch tide.” 

“Is that so?” Evan said. “I didn’t know.” 

“It’s kind of funny you didn’t notice the Halvorsen’s cabana,” 
the boy said. “Somebody from the Los Angeles Times was out 
this morning to take a picture of it. Did you by any chance hap- 
pen to see a copy of the Los Angeles Times?” 

“It wouldn’t be OUT yet,” Evan said. 
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“T guess that’s right, gee I’m DUMB,” the boy said, hitting his 
head with his fist and laughing. “I saw you walking down the 
beach this morning again. I was going to go with you but my 
mother made me go to the store for bread. I hope you don’t mind?” 

“Always obey your mother,” Evan said, getting to his feet. 

The boy scrambled up. “I hope our place doesn’t wash out,” 
he said politely, as if he were saying it for Evan. 

“IT should say so.” 

‘“‘My father’s coming down from Pasadena for the weekend and 
it would certainly make him mad. He needs the rest, you know.” 
He paused, absently brushing the sand from between his legs. “Well, 
I guess I’d better go and help my mother put up more sandbags,” 
he said. He pressed his finger in farewell against Evan’s arm. “It’s 
red. You ought to put a shirt on.” He spurted up the beach, wav- 
ing his arms and shouting at a tern. 

“You’re red,” Marnie said as Evan came up the wooden steps 
onto the deck. Marnie was sitting in his trunks straddling a stool 
in front of him on which was his typewriter, an ancient Under- 
wood. “You'd better get a shirt on.” 

“You always could work anywhere,” Evan said suddenly. “Even 


in school you used to be able to pound out your goddam themes 
right in the middle of a bridge game.” Before he had finished 
saying this, he remembered that once, years ago when Marnie 
was taking journalism and they had got into an argument about 
newspaper writing as a creative art, Evan had lost his temper and 
called Marnie a hack and had added that Marnie would never be 


anything more than a hack. 

Marnie Heinrich must have remembered this, for although he 
had never indicated that it had mattered, he now said, gently, 
“This offends you. It always did offend you.” He stood up and 
sticking his cigarette between his teeth hauled his typewriter off 
the stool and went inside with it. In a minute he emerged and 
said, “I’m going to walk up to the store to use the phone; you 
want a hamburger for lunch? . . . You better put on a shirt,” and 
was off down the beach. Evan did not know if he had been insulted 
or not. 

Evan went into the kitchenette, opened a bottle of beer, snagged 
an ashtray, and lay down on his cot. “Dear Vance,” he thought, 
“this Southern California is fantastic, you wouldn’t believe it. It 
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houses an aboriginal race all its own. I am getting some terriffic 
ideas, completely different stories, what I frankly feel might very 
well be quite important stories, every bit as fine as ciat first 
—...6 

He sucked his cigarette and squinted at the ceiling. “. . . With 
this in mind, I wish you would reconsider taking those others, get 
them together and take them over to Wagner at Literary House .. . 
Oh, I know what they SAY, but if you can just CONVINCE 
THEM—I have a great deal of respect for your ability to really 
get out and SELL your writers . . . The point is that strictly in a 
business sense if I could once get between hard covers—” 

Some kids pounded by on the board walk in front; over the surf 
he heard excited calls. His mind went blank immediately and he 
closed his eyes. 

He hauled himself off his cot and padded to the door. There 
was a knot of naked kids, and gleaming mamas in lastex bathing- 
suits with the straps hanging down, clustered around one of the 
skin-divers. They were looking at something at the diver’s feet. 
Evan went down the steps. 

A great black ray lay undulating exhaustedly upon the scorch 
ing sand, shuddering and belching in its throat with sounds like 
released air from the mouth of a balloon. Indeed it looked lke a 
thick triangle of galvanized rubber, slit open and spread out to 
harden. The moisture on its body collected the sand like wads of 
spittle as it thrashed. As Evan stood and stared and the children 
pointed screaming, and the mamas held their hands to thefr mouths, 
and the skin-diver, glistening heroically in his black shiny suit like 
the skin of the ray, yelled “Stay away from the TAIL there, kids, 
can’t you see the STINGER?”—the beast raised its blunt head- 
part with the diver’s spear still dangling from it, and looked Evan 
full in the face with real, honest-to-God SUFFERING eyes. There 
was a fresh scream from the children, the ray flapped its great 
wings once again, coughed, and subsided into unholy death. 

Evan walked slowly back up to the deck, dreamily nursing in 
his mind the sight and sound of the dying sea-animal, treasure to 
hoard, to sort, to use. He went back to his cot, took a swallow of 
warm beer, and waited. He thought about the ray’s struggles, the 
ring of children, the dying eyes—what a stroke of luck, those eyes! 
As he examined it, trying to be careful, trying to handle it deli- 
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cately so as not to jar any of it out of place, it began to curdle in 
his thoughts and the harder he tried to grab it all back to him 
the less it meant anything; and finally, in almost no time at all, it 
was gone—gone flat and meaningless just like everything else that 
had happened to him, was happening to him now, and—oh God! 
—would happen to him in the future. 

He struggled to his feet, glassy-eyed and shivering in his over- 
heated skin. At twenty-nine he still was rot between hard covers 
and neither Vance Rose or Wagner were going io put him there, 
nobody but himself could do that, could use whatever vision or 
talent there was in him—how much, God help him, HOW 
MUCH? If he ever was to get where he wanted to be, he had no 
right to be lying here in a beach-house in California, to be sun- 
burned, to drink beer, to own an Olivetti out of which came abso- 
lutely nothing. He should be working, running his hands through 
his hair, groaning, PRODUCING. He should not be writing imagi- 
nary letters to his agent. He simply didn’t have the TIME. 


* * % s * 


“I phoned a few people,” Marnie said, hauling his second ham- 


burger out of the paper sack. “There’s a bunch staying over at 
Balboa, wanted me to let them know when the grunion are run- 
ning. They'll be over tonight.” 

“Grunion?” 

“A very dramatic fish,” Marnie said, “loaded with symbols.” 

Evan lowered the binoculars and looked sharply at him. Marnie 
continued to chew his hamburgers, gazing back with a bland and 
amiable face. Evan waited. 

“A little silver fish,” Marnie said. ““They come in waves, on the 
next-to-highest wave of the highest tide when the moon is full. 
They come in the night and dig a hole in the sand with their tails, 
and lay their eggs in the hole, and then the highest wave comes 
in and carries them out to sea again.” 

“Is that so?” Evan murmured. “Grunion.” He glanced again at 
Marnie’s face. “It sounds like a Dickens character. Mrs. Grunion. 
rosy-cheeked barmaid.” Actually he thought it sounded like a name 
Marnie would have made up. 

Marnie waved his hamburger. “Ineffable Nature. The Life 
Force.” 


—“ 
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Evan saw it then. Marnie was retorting, in his own way, to the 
slur about hacks. He remembered that he had once given Marnie 
a few choice thoughts on the Life Force. “It’s something to see,” 
Marnie continued dreamily. “The whole beach seems to light up 
with quicksilver in the dark. You take a bucket and you scoop 
them up in the bucket as they lie struggling in the sand.” 

“Oh, quicksilver in the dark, yes indeed,” Evan said. “And what 
happens to the wee eggs?” 

“They incubate. Then the next month, on the highest tide, 
they’re ready to be carried out into the mother ocean waters.” 

“How wonderful,” Evan murmured. “But Daddy, how do they 
dig their way up out of the sand?” 

“By this time they have tails.” 

“Like snipe?” They both laughed. 


*% *% * *% * 


Just before dusk a power yacht appeared far out from the direc- 
tion of the jetty, bounded for the Cove in a wild wake of spray, 
bore straight toward the beach, and at the last moment skidded in 
an exuberant circle to pull up just behind the breaker-line like a 
cowboy’s horse at the saloon door. It dropped anchor and while 
it was still bucking in the swell, a stream of bodies flashed over its 
flanks into the water. 

“Here come your grunion,” Evan said. 

The beachcombers gathered. The Mamas sat on their decks snif- 
fing and squinting fixedly at the seagulls and the sun sealing itself 
in a molten flood to the sea, for this exhibition of nature, this in- 
vasion, while exotic, did not compare in educational value with 
watching large ocean fauna die grotesque deaths. The children, 
however, gawped impartially with their mouths open at the spec- 
tacle of so many gentlemen and pretty ladies in petal bathing-caps 
emerging from the breakers; one gentleman: (joy!) lost his trunks 
in the suck of the backwash and lay flat on his stomach at the 
waterline clad only in his jock-strap, until one of the ladies pulled 
his trunks from a returning wave and flung them at his face, 
laughing. 

They all stood dripping and panting on the beach, glorious in 
the brassy light, and the beachcombers closed their mouths and 
shyly drifted away. The invaders stood around for a moment in 
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little roiling clusters, water falling like jewels from their oiled tawny 
thighs; for after all—as Evan said mentally in a letter to Vance— 
after all, when you have just dived off a yacht into pink Pacific 
foam, clad in a bikini or a jock-strap; and after you have pulled 
off a bathing-hat made of rubber flowers, and shaken out your 
blond chrysanthemum cut, and re-tucked your bra straps back into 
your bosom—actually what is LEFT for you? There is a moment 
in everybody’s life (Evan wrote—somehow it seemed his best no- 
tions were bled off into letters; perhaps someday all that would be 
left of him would be a collection of really magnificent letters) 
which turns out to have been the very best single moment of all, 
and it passes unobserved. Perhaps for some of those people stand- 
ing on the beach this was IT and everything afterward was down- 
hill. 


* % * * * 


“IT want to know one thing,” Evan said to a girl named Linda, 
“Just one little thing. How come everybody in California is blond?” 
“It’s the sun,” she said. “Last year I went back to Washington, 
D.C. for two weeks and I came home absolutely dishwater. You 


simply have to get out in the sun EVERY SINGLE DAY.” 


“Let me fill that for you,” Evan said, taking her glass. He went 
past his cot on the way to the kitchenette; Marnie and a girl were 
deep in serious talk. “Hey Ev,” Marnie said. “Did you know that 
this girl here is a philosopher?” 

“Not really,” the girl protested. “It’s just that life is so tnter- 
esting.” 

“Evans thinks so too,” Marnie said. “Evan is a writer. A creative 
writer.” 

“Not really?” the girl said. “I love words.” 

Evan smiled and turned to go; Marnie put out his foot. “Evan 
loves words too,” he insisted. “He is a writer.” Evan looked down 
at him suspiciously. 

“I learn a new word every day,” the girl said cozily. 

“Evan is not just a writer, he is an AUTHOR,” Marnie con- 
tinued. ““There’s a difference, you know.” 

“What do you mean by that crack?” Evan said, his face heating. 

“You know what I do?” the girl said. “I go to the dictionary 
and I find a new word, not necessarily a LONG one, and I write 
it down on a little card and I tack up the card in the bathroom, 
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and this is the way I build up my vocabulary.” 

“Tell him what grunion means,” Marnie said suddenly to the 
girl. “Tell him what it SYMBOLIZES.” 

“Okay,” Evan said. “Can it!” 

“Actually it’s pronounced ‘groo-nyun’ after the Spanish,” the 
Vocabulary Girl said. She looked raptly up at him; Marnie’s eyes 
gleamed in the gloom. 

Furiously, Evan said, “Look, if this is a local joke, so it’s funny 
and I am laughing—and let’s drop it, shall we?” 

“He doesn’t believe in grunions,”’ Marnie cried, clapping the 
girl’s shoulder. 

“What? Doesn’t believe in grunions?” A rosy-cheeked little man 
in a skipper’s cap came up and peered into Evan’s face. “Just as 
well not believe in Santa Claus,” the little man declared firmly, 
and wandered away in the direction of the deck. 

“Tt IS an unusual word, if you think about it long enough,” the 
Vocabulary Girl said softly. “Grunion, grunion . . . If you think 
about it long enough, it loses its meaning.” 

“Everything loses its meaning, if you think about it long enough,” 
Marnie said. He lay with the back of his neck on the wall behind 
the cot, one bare foot crossed over his other bare knee. His drink 
was balanced on his bare, hairy stomach. 

“If you think about it long enough,” the Vocabulary girl con- 
tinued rapturously, “what is LIFE?” 

Evan burst suddenly into a bark of real laughter. He had recog- 
nized them. There was no danger here, no competition, they could 
not tell him anything he didn’t know: they were all a bunch of 
sophomores. Yes, and Marnie too, in spite of the fact that he could 
write his daily assignment—assignment!-——with no effort, no strug- 
gle, easily, cheerfully, uninvolved. It was this: these people were 
UNINVOLVED. 

“What is life?” he said in high good humor. “What are we? 
What is the meaning of it all?” 

Marnie said nothing. 

“Whither America?” Evan caroled, ambling into the kitchenette 
with the two glasses. “Quo Vadis? Whither Disneyland? Whence 
the Ride Down the Amazon? Life and Other Stories.” He poured 
bourbon into the girl’s glass and looked around for the Scotch. 
Suddenly he felt like a party. Everything was going to be OK. 
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He went back out to the deck and handed the girl her drink. 
He touched her hair, which had turned silver in the moonlight. 
They leaned over the rail. The water hissed on the sand and with- 
drew sighing, lustering the narrow strip of beach in a black enamel 
moonpath. Far out the ocean was pricked with its own restless 
light, a galaxy of its own. Another luminous hem bore in and shat- 
tered just below them. 

“Did you know I was a writer?” he murmured. Part of the great 
Creative force, he kissed her. 

“Say,” somebody said, “it’s high tide. That last wave came all 
the way up to the walk.” 

They trooped out carrying pots and pans and buckets, stumbled 
shrieking down the steps. The Vocabulary Girl snagged Evan’s 
hand as she passed and he was borne down into the iodine dark, 
his shoes filling with water soft and warm as blood. He pulled them 
off and rolled up his trousers and sloshed slowly down the beach; 
she waited for him. 

Far off down the beach the others shouted. ““Where’s your buck- 
et?” the Vocabulary Girl said in his ear, isolating them with her 
whisper. “I'll use yours,” he said. 

They waited, dreamily scanning the lambent wash, half-blind 
with the moonlight; his pulse slowed to the rhythm of the great 
dark saline sea, from whose natal warmth his lizard ancestor had 
crawled. He smiled to himself. What is life? the sophomores asked 
night after night, at party after party, and Evan Hahn saw a great 
lizard crawling from a tropic sea. The vision was his. 

From the end of the Cove golden lights appeared, manlight, 
moving and busy—the Colony, the ants, were scurrying abroad; he 
heard calls. He stirred and lifted his feet from their holes in the 
sucking sand. 

“Gee,” the Vocabulary Girl said, “Maybe they’re not going to 
run tonight. I haven’t seen a grunion.” 

Evan smiled kindly at her and reached for her hand. At his 
touch she started to weep softly. “You don’t believe us,” she snivel- 
led. “You don’t believe in those poor little grunion.” 

“}t’s all right,” he murmured, “I don’t MIND, I don’t need to 
. . . Come on, let’s go back and have a drink.” 

“T think it’s too bad,” she said as he pulled her gently through 
the dark, “I feel sorry for you, I really do.” 
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.... The others straggled in smelling of seaweed and sweat and 
talking of sandbags. 

“No grunion?” Evan asked, smiling lazily up at Marnie. 

“Sometimes they don’t run,” Marnie said wearily. “I explained 
that to you, didn’t I?” 


* * * + ” 


Evan got up at dawn. He quietly pulled on trunks and a sweat 
shirt, stepped carefully over ashtrays and glasses, and emerged into 
the blue-and-gold morning. The sun was still behind the cliff and 
the shadows of the eucalyptus stroked out across the smooth hard 
beach. He went down the steps. The planks of the walk lay askew 
under piles of kelp and seaweed; tiny flies swarmed like motes over 
the debris. 

He set off toward the rocks at the end of the Cove. The hard 
sand was patterned like diamonds. He walked slowly, his eyes 
turned down; he stopped frequently to pick up shells. He found 
several large abalone shells; he ran his finger-tips over the sequence 
of perfect holes, and kept the largest shell. He stopped to watch 
a snail emerge from a clot of sea-grass, plowing tiny aimless fur- 
rows in the damp sand; he picked it up and carried it to a pool in 
a rock, setting it down carefully among a colony of larger snails. 
It immediately extended its foot and gripped the rock, settling with 
a bounce of its shell into the water, and began to work its way 
down to the sandy bottom. He squatted, smiling serenely, and 
watched it until the sun shattered the pool with spasms of light 
and began to heat his shoulders. He picked his way carefully over 
the upended ledges of rock pebbled with limpets and barnacles. He 
paused to examine, meticulously, the tiny captive colonies of feed- 
ing scurrying minutiae (Cove Colony!) stirring his forefinger idly 
through the tepid water, his chin on his knees. He lifted a small 
black tegula shell and the hermit crab that dwelt therein recoiled, 
showing only its one trembling claw, the most luminous of any 
blue. He put the crab and its house into the abalone shell. He con- 
tinued to the edge of the rocks where the sea gnashed and sat on 
his haunches with the spray upon him, mooning. He thought he 
could see Catalina Island, a vaporous hump like a bank of fog on 
the horizon. 

As he was picking his way back he stepped on a sea cucumber the 
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color of algae at the bottom of a pool; it contracted immediately 
and in great pumping pulses spewed out its insides, staining the 
water a violent purple. It was still gushing horribly as he went on. 
He had read somewhere that sea cucumbers throw out their interna] 
organs when disturbed and regrow them later. He knew of people 
—‘The Sea Cucumber and Other Stories,” he said aloud, and 
laughed. 

Back on the sand, in the rambling levee of debris, in the uproot- 
ings and deposits of the night’s tide, he found a lobster that had 
not yet begun to smell, several spiny sea-urchins, one rather magni- 
ficent cowrie, and a small perfect fish shaped very much like the 
body of the jet plane he’d travelled in. He left the lobster and 
placed the fish in the abalone-shell next to the cowrie, delighting 
in the color and form of slim smooth silver and fat smooth brown. 

He turned and started back; other life was beginning to stir and 
the beach was no longer his alone. He passed the row of cabanas 
and tents and was coming to the cottages when he saw the small 
boy who had awakened him yesterday, trudging toward him carry- 
ing a loaf of bread. 

“Hi,” the boy said, and began to grin; but halfway into it he 
retracted it with visible effort and arranged his face in doleful lines. 
“I guess you saw what happened,” he said, stopping squarely in 
front of Evan. 

“No,” Evan said, “what happened?” He was all at once glori- 
ously hungry for coffee, for breakfast; he was impatient. 

“You passed it,” the boy said. “You passed it just a moment ago. 
Didn’t you see the end cabana? We washed out.” His voice carried 
up to a tone of triumph, but he managed to keep the corners of 
his mouth flat. He frowned, and a note of coldness, of maturity, 
edged his voice. “It’s a funny thing that you could pass right by 
it and not notice it.” 

“Say, that’s too bad,” Evan said, turning. The end cabana was 
tilted on one side, sandbags strewn hopelessly about, one end of an 
iron cot half-buried in the sand. There was a man in a business 
suit, with pants-legs rolled up, shovelling sand from around the 
iron cot. “That’s really too bad,” he said again to the boy. 

“We stayed with the Craigs last night,” the boy continued, his 
eyes sparkling. “Was my dad disgusted. That’s him down there 
now, he’s got to go back to Pasadena and he’s late. 
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“That’s too bad,” Evan said again in a very friendly tone. 

The boy, warmed, said, “That’s a neat cowrie you’ve got there.” 

“Take it,” Evan said, holding out the overflowing abalone-shell. 

The boy shifted his bread, squashing it under his arm, and took 
the shell. “Well, thanks,” he said. “That’s very nice of you. Where'd | 
you find the grunion?” 

“What?” Evan said stupidly. 

“The grunion,” the boy said, pointing to the little fish. “They 
were supposed to run last night but they didn’t show up. Some- 
times they don’t.” He ran a finger along thé grunion’s hard silver 
side. “I guess this one got anxious,” he said, and thanking him 
again for the shell, plowed off toward his sweating father and the 
ruined cabana. 

Evan stood with the foreign California sun beating balefully 
down upon his head and, as it is said a dying man in an instant 
knows the context of his life, was sure of this: this, this scrabbling 
and pawing and peeking, this whining and snuffling at knotholes, 
this was not creativity and it never would be. The real thing—ah, 
he had it now, this was the Answer, the Core—the real thing was 
something you live with, not something you go OUT after. It was 
like the seizures of Grand Mal, horrible, embarrassing, something 
to be endured, showing up in your electroencephalogram, your 
blood count, your EKG, your urinalysis, your X-rays. It built up 
in you, it exploded, and you were left exhausted, delivered, until 
the next seizure. It had happened to him once he was sure; it 
would happen to him again, if he’d only let it. 

Staring down at the shm silver fish, already fading to pewter 
before his eyes, he ran his thumb over the smoothness and hard- 
ness of it and for the life of him he could not think what it sym- 
bolized. 

He leaned over and, using the abalone-shell as a trowel, dug a 
deep deep hole in the sand and put the grunion in; and carefully, 
thoroughly, filled up the hole and tamped it down with his bare 
feet. 





M. Akley Carter was born in Oregon, educated in Washington, Oregon, 
and Canada. She has been writing for approximately three years and has 
been published in Seventeen and The Kenyon Review. Married, with three 
children, she is collaborating on a novel with her husband, who is an archi- 
tectural designer. 





THE WRITERS’ AND ARTISTS’ 
COOK BOOK 


On the following pages is a first glimpse of the The Artists’ and 
Writers Cookbook which CONTACT EDITIONS will publish in 
the fall of 1961. We’ve chosen two good friends’ contributions as 
the first sampling, Enid Foster who is known primarily for her 
monotypes, and Kenneth Patchen, an artist of many facets to 
whom this issue of Contact is dedicated. 


We intend to make recipes from the book a regular feature of 
Contact and in future issues, you will be introduced to the imagi- 
native cookery of many of the painters, poets, and writers men- 


tioned on page 15 of this issue. 


Edited by Barbara Turner in Los Angeles and Bery! Barr in Paris, 
here is Contact with new writing, art and ideas . . . about food. 
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Jonathan Williams 


OUT OF SIGHT, 
OUT OF CONSCIENCE 


“THERE IS NO place for a poet in American society. No place at 
all for any kind of poet at all... The majority of American poets 
have acquiesced in the judgment of the predatory society. They do 
not exist as far as it is concerned. They make their living in a land 
of make-believe, as servants of a hoax for children. They are em- 
ployees of the fog factories—the universities. They help make the 
fog . . . They turn out bureaucrats, perpetuate the juridical lie, 
embroider the costumes of the delusion of participation, and of 
late, in departments never penetrated by the humanities staff, turn 
out atom, hydrogen, and cobalt bombers—genocidists is the word. 
Patchen fills these academicians with panic .. .” Which is Kenneth 
Rexroth pegging the scene, inimitably, in the essay, Kenneth Pat- 
chen. Naturalist of the Public Nightmare. 

Before I talk about Patchen as a man, let me quote the only 
piece of literary criticism worth reading about his recent work. 
Oddly enough it appeared in one of those highbrow quarterlies 
Rexroth likes to consign to nowhere: Sewanee Review (Spring 
1958). The critic is James Dickey, the poet from Atlanta. Dickey 
is a conservative, fond of that faultless breed of stale literary poet. 
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But, he is also very perceptive. . Patchen is still, despite having 


produced a genuinely impassible mountain of tiresome, obvious, 
A . 
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self-important, sprawling, sentimental, witless, preachy, tasteless, 
useless poems and books, the best poet American literary expres- 
sionism can show. Occasionally, in fragments and odds and ends 
nobody wants to seek out any more, he is a writer of superb daring 
and invention, the author of a few passages which are, so far as 
I can tell, comparable to the most intuitively beautiful writing ever 
done .. . If there is such a thing as pure or crude imagination, 
Patchen has it, or has had it. With it he has made twenty-five years 
of notes, in the form of scrappy, unsatisfactory, fragmentarily bril- 
liant poems, for a single, unwritten cosmic Work, which bears, at 
least in some of its parts, analogies to the prophetic books of Blake 
.. . He has made and peopled a place that would never have had 
existence without him: the realm of the ‘Dark Kingdom,’ where 
‘all who have opposed in secret are . . . provided with green 
crowns, and where the vague, powerful figures of fantasmagoric 
limbo, the dream people, and, above all, the mythic animals that 
only he sees, are sometimes as inconsolably troubling as the hallu- 
cinations of the madman or the alcoholic, and are occasionally, as 
if by accident, rendered in language that accords them the only 
kind of value possible to this kind of writing: makes them obses- 
sive, unpardonable, and magnificent. It is wrong of us to wish that 
Patchen would ‘pull himself together. He has never been to- 


gether .. .” Despite what Mr. Dickey perhaps does not see (1. 


what I see), he sees a great deal I might not have, and I thank 


him accordingly, and I admit that buy the Sewanee Review if 
nobodv’s lookine 

So, the ‘Problem of Patchen,’ as some piss-ant journal like the 
Saturday Review once put it, continues. One knows of other poets 
with grave problems (Raymond Larsson, Merle Hoyleman, Lorine 
Niedecker)—it is a discredited profession because, it seems, almost 
no one is interested in present developments leading towards any 
appreciable improvement in a pejorative public taste. Pound 

1933): “The effects of capitalism on art and letters, apart from 
all questions of the relations of either capitalism, art, or letters, to 
the general public or the mass, have been: (1) the nonemployment 
of the best artists and writers; (2) the erection of an enormous and 
horrible bureaucracy of letters, supposed to act as curators, etc., 
which bureaucracy has almost uninterruptedly sabotaged intellec- 
tual life, obscuring the memory of the best work of the past and 
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doing its villainous utmost to impede the work of contemporary 
creators ... The stupidity of great and much-advertised efforts and 
donations and endowments is now blatant and visible to anyone 
who has had the patience to look at the facts. The ‘patron’ must 
be a live and knowledgeable patron, the entrusting of patronage 
to a group of bone-headed professors ignorant of art and writing, 
is ahd has been a most manifest failure.” It is not difficult to iden- 
tify the gentlemen in question who grace the universities and foun- 
dations but it is considered impolite to unmask or deface these 
ivied columns in academic groves. People whose culture is ‘store- 
boughten’ have a taste for style that is silk off a spool. It is pro- 
vided by those who are not traitors to their class, etc., at Wesleyan 
or Iowa or Connecticut College or the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina. Charles Ives preferred associates 
from the world of insurance and perhaps so did Wallace Stevens. 
Thoreau’s mouth watered at a woodchuck next to the pond not 
because he was hungry but because he longed to inhabit the wild- 
ness of the creature. We read him for that 10% genuine native 
ferocity, not for the Elbert Hubbard parts. There are many other 
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And What with the Blunders 
The Origin of Baseball 

The Wolf of Winter 

The Fox 

Nice Day for a Lynching 
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Pastoral 

The State of the Nation 

‘Be Music, Night” 

Red Wine and Yellow Hair 
The Orange Bears 

The Reason for Skylarks 
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FOUR BLUES POEMS 

(Comp. by Charlie Parker) 
There’s A Place 
The Lonesome Boy Blues 
FOUR SONG POEMS 

(Comp. by George Wallington) 
The Everlasting Contenders 
Do I Not Deal With Angels 
The Sea Is Awash With Roses 
Not Many Kingdoms Left 
Glory, Glory 

(Comp. by Alan Neil) 
Speeches from 
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American writers who work 
more or less instinctively and 
we read them for what they can 
give us of themselves and the 
wilderness. (Man 1s symbiotic 


and the ‘wilderness’ is a mul- 


tiple metaphor. In our agora 
there is savagery, filthy lucre, 
despoiled nature and dead spirit 
in abundance — enough to de- 


feat any creator.) As _ stylists 
these writers are often amateurs 
or, let’s put it, Yankee inven- 


Bar- 


tram, Audubon, Thoreau, Dick- 


tors. | mean Crevecoeur, 
inson, Anderson, Patchen; and 


such commentators on_ the 
American ‘thing’ as Lawrence, 
Williams, Dahlberg, and Olson. 
Visionaries, prophets, moralists 
particularly men who live in 
terms of a frontier. Such writ- 
ing tells us how to live in that 
peculiar American knowledge. 
I heard from Patchen yester- 
day, an exhausted letter but one 
full of that his 
having to clerk in a store in 
Palo Alto, despite the fact that 
she suffers from multiple scle- 


anger wife is 


rosis. It provides what income 
there is. The letter also brings 
news that the last of the terrific 
surgical procedures to correct 
his spine (July 13, 1959) ap- 
parently has damaged his back 
(a plexus of nerves and another 
disintegrated disc) to the point 
that further surgery is too dan- 
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KENNETH PATCHEN 


“The world Kenneth Patchen lives in is wild with surprise, 
love and words, complete in its own fantastic system...” 
—John Holmes, N. Y. Times. 
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gerous, 1.e., only drugs can be expected to control the steady 
pain. God knows, Patchen’s case is a pure and simple horror 
story—one thing after ten others: fourteen years in which he was 
largely incapacitated, 1937-51. The operation paid’ for by public 
support (1951) at Yale which did not take; the partially success- 
ful spinal fusion of 1956 which held up until 1959. Yet, I have 
heard one or two of the Literary Gentlemen suggest that Patchen 
must need the pain—it keeps the public alert. That’s the genus 
of compatriot one is likely to have these days. “90% of the worst 
to quote Rexroth. 


’ 


human beings I know are writers,’ 

But, what to do? I see nothing to appeal to but conscience. One 
cannot ‘demand’ that society support anyone, particularly a man 
like Patchen whose life is lived in defiance of society’s official litera- 
ture of filth, money and religion. It is precisely such a poet whose 
best work functions “to incite humanity to continue living”. (EP) 
who stands the greatest chance of destruction. Once, when I had 
some money, before publishing books I believed in (a vocation 
proven tenable only on Mars), I gladly gave a portion of it to Pat- 
chen. That is still the one thing most of us could do in this present 
emergency. I noticed in the 7imes’ obituary of Boris Pasternak that 
the Pen Woman of America sent him a wreath. Swinging! Keep it 
up girls, Oscar Williams will touch you with his wand... What else 
to do? Maybe we should picket the New York Times Book Review? 
Demand the scalp of Francis Brown and J. Donald Duck? Implant 
new adrenaline glands in the two hundred paid keepers of the 
Literary Kudos? Feed the maenads of the Academy. of American 
Poets and the Poetry Society of America the proper mushrooms 
and ivy beer at the next meetings? I don’t know what to do. I do 
know that one of the very damn few poets in America who de- 
serves the name is a very sick man and that the foundations and 
awards committees should be constantly reminded, cajoled and 
embarrassed until they render some assistance. It has been twenty- 
five years and twenty-five books since Patchen’s one Guggenheim. 
It has not been renewed. One can think of a couple of cornfed 
bards who have had three or four. If this is not so, it seems so. 

Your suggestions, contributions, encouragements might well be 
directed to Kenneth Patchen, 2340 Sierra Court, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. 
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Beat Zen, Square Zen 


or Zen... 


Whatever your temperament, wherever your literary affinities lie, 
if you are at all interested in contemporary literature and critical 
opinion, then 


LONDON MAGAZINE 


is essential reading for you. Its scope is international, and it serves 
no clique. Its recent contributors include famous and unknown 
names as well as the most interesting of the younger writers from 
Europe and America, such as 


JOHN WAIN THOM GUNN 
ALBERT CAMUS DONALD WETZEL 
HAROLD ACTON ALAIN ROBBE-GRILLET 
EDITH SITWELL ANGUS WILSON 
COLIN WILSON PAUL BOWLES 

LOUIS MacNEICE ALBERTO ARBASINO 
JAMES PURDY GRAHAM GREENE 
SPEED LAMKIN GAVIN LAMBERT 
BORIS PASTERNAK TED HUGHES 

HENRY MILLER HENRY GREEN 


LONDON MAGAZINE 


is published monthly, and is obtainable from your bookseller. 
Alternatively, you can take out a subscription post-free for a year, 
for $7 or 42s., by writing direct to the publishers, The Shenval 
Press, 58 Frith Street, London, W.I., England. 
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“Hand me a Star. 
Take me to a new city. 
You are wasting your lives. 


You are going along with your pockets 

Full of trash. 

You have been taught to want only the ugly 
And the small; 


You have been taught to hate what is clean 


And of the star. 

A dog will throw up 
When he is sick; 

Are you lower than dogs 
That you keep it all down 
And cram more in?” 


Patchen 


From Cloth of the Tempest, Pedell Publishers, NYC 





CAN YOU JOIN THE LEJON-AIRES IF 
YOUR WIFE MAKES THE MARTINIS? 


First off, a great deal depends on your wife. Have you trained her properly? Are 


her martini proportions sensible, (3, 4, or 5 parts gin to 1 part Vermouth)? 


And, does she always use Lejon extra-dry Vermouth? Lejon, you must explain to 


her, is so delicately herbed it enhances, never overwhelms, the flavor of the gin. 


But why take chances. Men just naturally 


do women. So, mix your own with Lejon 


You'll have joined the Lejon-aires, and 
for the dry martini. 
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